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PREFACE 

" Second Thoughts of an Ecohohist " was left 
i^ my husband in printed, but only partly 
corrected, proof sheets. These were handed to 
his old friends. Sir William S. M'Cormick, Pro- 
fessor Edwin Camian and Mr. David Sclanders, 
who agreed that they could be published exactly 
as they stood, after several quotations had been 
verified, and a few misprints and obvious slips 
of the pen had been corrected. Readers must, 
however, bear in mind that if my husband had 
lived, he would probably have made some correc- 
tions of substance, and I know he intended to 
add a concluding chapter. 

I believe that my husband's many fiiends 
will be glad to have, along with his last written 
words, the sketch of his life which Mr. Thomas 
Jones, H.A., Secretary to the Welsh National 
Health Insurance Commission, has been kind 
enough to contribute. Mr. Jones was a student 
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vi PREFACE 

in my husband's class in Glasgow University 
shortly after the Adam Smith Giair of Political 
Economy was founded, and my husband was so 
much im{H'essed by his ability and personality 
that he secured him as his assistant, and later on 
as Lecturer in the Political Economy Department. 
This position Blr. Jones occupied until he left 
Glasgow in 1909 to take up the Professorship of 
Political Economy in Queen's University, Bel&st. 
The frontispiece is engraved from a photograph 
by Messrs. Annan in 1902. 

KATHARINE S. SMART. 

Ndnholm, Dowanhill, 

GLAsnow, March, 1916. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

Mr. Birsell in his essay on Bagehot tells us truly 
that you can know a man from his books, can 
know him very well, better perhaps than did his 
partners in business, or his colleagues on the uni- 
versity senate, or even his own flesh jtnd blood. 
A man will not tell you his hopes and fears, his 
beliefs and imbeUevings, but if he is a true author 
he will print them, and will let his spirit hover and 
brood over his pages. Such a writer was Professor 
Smari;, and to the alert and discerning all his 
books are highly personal and revealing. All his 
books, and in a special degree this Uterary will and 
testament, the Second Thoughts. From it you may 
learn how he followed a good father in a pros- 
perous business, how, as a young man, his mind 
was shaped by Carlyle and Ruskin and his career 
by Edward Caird, how he forsook making thread 
for teaching poUtical economy, and ever after 
delighted in the dear vocation of the schokr. He 
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hankered after first editions of his favourite 
authors, but knew that to lock books behind glass 
cases was selfish and wasteful. Throughout he is 
sensible of the responsibilities of the well-to-do ; he 
felt family ties strongly, but otherwise he sat loose 
to his possessions. You can guess that he wrote 
and played much in the open air, and that he 
loved this life much while thinking often of the 
next. What he wished most for men in this world 
was that they should find their deepest happiness 
in their daily work. You can see from the way 
his books are made, the paper, the binding, the 
analjrses and marginal summaries, that they issue 
from a man of fine taste, who let nothing leave 
his hands in a slovoily or unfinished state. He 
always regretted the one occasion when he 
printed, without revising it himself, an index to 
one of his books drawn up by one of his less 
methodical as^tants. 

All this and much more the reader can discover 
fca: himself, and there is therefore, it may be 
urged, little need for even the brief memoir which 
follows. But I think his old students will be 
glad that one of them should piece together the 
scattered bits of portraiture from the various 
books and pamphlets, and recall to them, however 
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imperfectly, the memory of a teacher ^om all 
respected and for whom those who knew him 
best fdt a great affection. 

William Smart, ddest son of Alexander Smart, 
J.P., and of Elizabeth Doncan, was bom at 
Barrhead, near Glasgow, on loth April. 1853. 
His mother was a native of Linlithgow. His 
father, who was a son of the Rev. William Smart 
of Paisley, at that time was carrying on an 
engineering business at Barrhead, but in the 
following year he was induced by his mother's 
In'other, John Dark, the founder of the firm of 
John Qark, Junr., & Co., to join the important 
business carried on at Mile-End Thread Works, 
Glasgow. He became manager of this, and 
was for many years before his retirement in 
1879 senior partner in the firm. William Smart 
passed some years of his boyhood after about 
eight years of age in a house situated, in the 
old-time manner, within the mill walls. He 
attraided an East End school, and later the 
High School, and in 1867 entered the Univer- 
sity.' This was the " black old collie ... in a 
quarto: far from elegant or savoury," where 

* Cf. the notice by Di. Cannan, Eeonomie Jourttat, June, 
1915. 
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Andrew Lang, fresh from St. Andrews, spent a 
session, and, like Coleridge at Cologne, reckoned 
" five Eind seventy separate stenches " and then 
ceased counting. Here in the sixties Edmund 
Ijishington taught Greek and John Caird Divinity, 
William Thomson Physics and Joseph Lister 
Surgery. In 1866 Edward Caird joined them 
as professor of Moral Philosophy. In 1870, 
after four centuries in the east, the collie left 
the scene of busy warehouses and sordid wynds 
and squalid poor and went west to Gilbert 
Scott's palace " with the hundred little prickly 
turrets " on the banks of the Kelvin. 

Meamtiiile Alexander Smart had decided that 
his son, now seventeen, should combine business 
with study, and a place was found for him in the 
mill. The double strain proved too much, and 
a choice had to be made. The father decided 
in favour of business, and the son's course at 
the University was interrupted for many years ; 
he did not take his M.A. d^;ree until 1882. 
He proved his ability as a business organiser and 
controller of workpeople, and on his father's 
retirement became a partner in the firm. In 
1884 the partners sold the prosperous business 
to another firm, and S m art was set free from 
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the trammels of commerce, except that a few 
years later a manufacturing concern in America 
in which he had retained a considerable financial 
interest gave him a laige amount of trouble and 
anxiety, necessitating for a time a visit to America 
and much hard work.^ 

In 1875 Smart was twenty-two, £ind the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century in which he 
had grown to young mzinhood saw the weakenii^ 
of Benthamite theories and the birth of modem 
collectivism. The typical representative of the 
transition is John Stuaxt Mill, whose Political 
Economy appeared in 1848, and who for the next 
thirty years wielded a remarkable influence over 
the thoughtful youth of this country. He was 
at the height of his power in the sixties. The 
saint ctf rationalian was at once an orthodox 
economist looking badnrards to Ricardo and 
a heretic lookii^ forward to a socialistic ideal. 
" It is to-day perfectly clear," writes Professor 
Dicey, "that from 1848 onwards an alteration 
becomes perceptible in the intellectual and 
moral atmosphere of England. A change we can 
now see was taking place in the current of opinion, 
and a , chaj^e which was the more important, 
■ Camiaii, Md. 
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because it influenced tnainly the then rising 
generation, and therefore was certain to tell 
upon the opinion of twenty or thirty years later 
— ^that is, of 1870 or 1880. Nor can we now 
doubt that this revolution of thought tended 
in the direction of socialism." ' Dickens and 
Kingsley and Charles Reade reflected the change 
in their novels, but it was Carlyle and Ruskin 
who, with Mill, were the prophets of the new 
spiritualism, the one cursing his age in " a wild 
and fantastic orgy of epithets," the other in 
proper but no less damnatory Bible English. 
They were neither socialists nor democrats, but 
many of their disciples, once convicted of sin, 
went further' than the Platonism of their mastars 
in seeking social salvation. These great men 
were no more completely consistent with them- 
selves than was Mill, but they had the invaluable 
power of shaking and shocking those vfho were 
at ease in the laissez faire factories and work- 
diops, of whipping the builders and defenders 
thereof out of their refdges and revealing the 
nakedness of the " economic man " befcne the 
sun. Ruskin had gone to Manchester itself in 
1857 to preach his heresies, and in i860 Unto 
* Dicey, Latv and PuMie Opinion in England, p. 244. 
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this Last appeared in The ComhiU Magazine and 
Munera Pulveris soon followed. On 1st January, 
1871, four weeks before the fall of Paris, RuskiD 
began Fors Clamgera or Letters to the Labourers 
and Workmen of Great Britain, with words of 
extraordinary directness £ind passion : 

" Friends, we begin to-day another group of ten 
years not in happy circumstances. . . . For my 
own part I will put up with this state of things, 
passively, not an hour longer. I am not an un- 
selfish person, nor an Evangelical one ; I have 
no particular pleasure in doing good ; neither 
do I dislike doing it so much as to expect to be 
rewarded for it in another world. But I simply 
cannot paint, nor read, nor look at minerals, nor 
do anything else that I like, and the very Ught of 
the morning sky, when there is any — which is 
seldom, nowadajrs, near London — ^has become 
hateful to me, because of the misery that I know 
of, and see signs of, where I know it not, which 
no imagination can interpret too bitterly. There- 
fore, as I have said, I will endure it no longer 
quietly, but henceforward, with any few or many 
who will help, do my poor best to abate this misery. " 

For seven years Ruskin wrote the monthly 
letters of the Fors CUmgera and unfolded the 
schemes which took shape in the St. George's 
Guild. " Do you read Ruskin's Fors Clavigera ? " 
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Carlyle wrote to 'Emerson. " If you don't, do . . . 
There is nothing goii^ on amoi^ us as notable 
to me as those fierce lightning bolts Ruskin is 
co[»ously and desperately pouring into the black 
world of Anarchy all around him." The young 
Mile-End merchant read these letters month 
by month, took the oath of the Companions,^ 
and, we may be sure, tried to make and sell 
thread in obedience to his vow. In 1879 a 
Ruskin Society was formed in Glasgow, and 
Smart became its first president. He deUvered 
the inaugural address on John Ruskin, His Life 
and Work, on 28th October, 1880. The master, 
he told his sceptical hearers, was no amiable 
madman but a man entirely noble, a preacher 
of righteousness " conjuring for love, threatening 
by propheaed calamity, startling by strange 
rhetoric, if, by any means, he may wake a world 
which sleeps on the verge of its ruin." The 
whole address is that of an ardent discij^e pleading 
earnestly that the spirit of Christ should be 
applied to the holding of land, the lending of 
money, and the making of goods. 

Smart had aU the enthusiasm which comes 
of anccre belief, and was able to communicate 
I d, S«cOHd Thoughts, p. X. 
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his enthusiasm to othei^. Housing, the purifica- 
tion of the air, the planting of trees, civic art 
as well as econooiic subjects, were discussed by 
the society. Smart was a gentle critic at all 
times, and advanced his criticisms with a charm 
which was, to an exceptional degree, convincing 
and conclusive. Mr. William Sinclair, who acted 
as librarian and for many years as secretary of 
■the society, writes me that he never appealed 
in vjtin to the first president for advice and help 
in the work of the society. 

" Over a long experience of public men I can 
vonch for the fact that no one impressed me more 
with a sense of power for usefulness than my friend ; 
and his manner of helping was no less distinguished 
than his desire to help in every good cause which 
had his heart-felt sympathy. On this score alone 
his memory will always be held in grateful remem> 
brance by those who had the pleasure of his friend- 
ship. 

" When the educational movement known as 
the Ruskin Collie was started in Oxford, Professor 
Smart was actively interested, and financially 
assisted the selected students who were sent from 
Glasgow who belonged to the working class. After 
a visit to Oxford to study the work of the College, 
in 1902, I reported to the Professor on my return 
something of the impressions of the College and 
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the students. He wrote in reply one of the brief 
notes I was in the habit of receiving from him, in 
which he said, ' I am very glad to hear such good 
news of our student. I hope you drummed into 
him the necessity of devoting himself, not to 
pr<^)agandas but to facts I ' " 

In 1883 followed A Disciple of Plato, a Critical 
Study of John Ruskin. On page 41 he examines 
Raskin's crusade against the current Political 
Economy. Economists, Ruskin would say, have 
been merely anatoniists when they ought to 
have been physicians. " Fortujiately," Smart 
goes on, " the days are past when we might 
think it vital to defend Ruskin in this. It is a 
significant sign of the times, that the most earnest 
upholders of political economy do not any more 
treat it as an exact science. It is but rare now 
that an appeal to the eternal laws of political 
economy is taken to settle any question. . . . 
Does it not look as if the sweep round had already 
come when we hear on every hand that the hope 
of the future is — Co-operation ? And nfliat I 
repeat is, that till we have answered this question 
— ^for what purpose is man in the world ? — ^we 
cannot decide the quarrel between Ruskin and 
the economists." Plato and Ruskin declared 
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that they had nothing to do with vibaX -was 
practicable, but only with what was true. But 
Smart was beginning to fee) that it was no li^t 
thing to indict a whole civilization. May we 
not confess, he suggests, that things are indeed 
far firom right, without saying that the only 
way of reform is to overthrow ? The mills of 
the gods grind slowly. The modem spirit is 
very young. Every force that is in the world 
must have its evolution : it cannot be destroyed : 
it can only be guided or transformed. 

It is dear that the impatient disciple of the 
first lecture was becomii^ conscious not so much 
of the limitations of his master's gospel as of the 
difficulty of rapidly applying it. Ruskin read 
the pamphlet and wrote the Note ^ich Smart 
quotes in Second Thoughts (p. 3). And to 
Ruskin's astonishment Smart became an eccmo- 
mist. The chief factor in determining the change 
i^s undoubtedly the doctrine of Idealism as 
interpreted by Edward Caird, who for over a 
quarter of a century (1866-1893) dominated the 
philosophical thinking of Scotland, and through 
his pupils still continues to influence the philo- 
sophical teaching of most of the universities of 
this country and the ccdonies. Edward Caird 
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has been described as perhaps the greatest teacher 
of his generation.^ To him and his brother 
mast largely be attributed the change in the 
religious beliefe of Scotland within the last 
generation, though we must not forget the 
unsettling critical work, in these very years, of 
Robertson Smith and A. B. Davidson on the Old 
Testament, and, a few years later, of A. B. Bruce 
and Marcus Dods on the New. These men were 
doing for Scotland what Green smd Jowett and 
others were doing for England. Their influence 
was greatly increased by the persecutions of the 
heresy hunters. With Carlyle and Ruddn, 
Edward Caird challenged the materialism and 
" common sense " of his time. He beheved that 
the true Shekinah is man. But he had not so 
much a more profound as a more logical grasp 
of the organic unity of hmnan life and its ration- 
ality than had the two prose-poets. And he showed 
how his belief in the spirit and reason of the world 
was connected with the principle of developmrait 
throi^h conflict which had newly received at 
the hands of Darwin a remarkable illustration. 

It was in the year that Smart published his 
second lecture, 1883, that Edward Caird's Hegel 

■ Ht^h WallEcr, The LUttatura of tkt Victorian Era, p. 191. 
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appeared in the Philosophical Classics. In the 
same year Moody and Sankey, two American 
evangehsts, visited Glasgow. And so did Henry 
George, whose Progress and Poverty, published 
in 1879, had made a great impression, and was 
destined to enjoy a mder circulation than any 
other economic publication. It is an odd 
quartette to string tc^:ether — ^Edward Caird, 
Moody and Sankey, and Henry George — ^but no 
one who lived and moved among Glasgow mer- 
chants and workmen in the ei^ties or nineties 
will be surprised. They stood for three " plans 
of salvation." Each had its gospellers, in collie 
chairs, in city pulpits, and in the mumicipal 
chamber. There were the big and pions em- 
ployers, often kni^ts or barons, who personally 
or by deputy handed their sixteen-shilling-a-week 
labourers tracts on vicarious sufiering. There 
were the ^gressive town councillors who assaulted 
you with pamphlets on the land, and with whom 
it was as difficult to argue as with a Plymouth 
Brother, and for the same reason — each believed 
in the verbal inspiration of his own particular 
Kble. TTiere were, thirdly, " Caird's men," 
who urged the wise of the west-end to carry the 
treasm^ of knowledge to the denizens of the 
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east-end. They gave the Christian principle 
of dying to live applications Vfbich were then 
new and strange. Selfishness was not overcome 
by postponing its gratification to the next world 
but by social service in this. The State was 
a moral institution and civic duty a spiritual 
functicm. Hiis world was not to be spumed, 
but to be embraced and possessed, for within 
it there was nothing finally and absolutdy 
secular. 

Some critics have held that the effect of 
Idealism has been to sap intellectual and moral 
ancerity, to softoi the contrasts between right 
and wrong, to weaken the bases of reason, to 
restore the easy rule of authority and faith, and 
to set up Bismarck as a moral guide in pohtical 
action. This judgment is so shallow as to seem 
almost grotesque to those familiar with the 
academic influence and practical example of 
Thomas Hill Green and Edward Caird and their 
disciples. That it led to acquiescwice in perscmal 
evil or indifference to social reform is the exact 
reverse of the truth. In Smart's case it provided 
an ideal which remained with him throughout 
his career, and is nowhere more operative than 
in bis last book, where his su^neme concern is 
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with the ethical aspects of the science to which 
he had given his life. 

At the University Smart had taken fiist-dass 
honours in Philosophy in 1882, and had stood 
second in the competition for the Clark Fetlowship 
when it was awarded to J. S. Mackenzie, since 
well known in philosophical circles. After 
graduating. Smart gave university extension 
lectures in Philosophy and Political Economy, 
and was appointed lecturer on Pohtical Economy 
in Queen Maigaret College in 1886, and in Uni- 
versity Coljege, Dundee, in the same year. In 
Kovember, 1885, he was a candidate for an 
assistant examinership in Mental Philosophy in 
Glasgow, and his testimonials from Caird, Veitch, 
and Nichol mention among other qualities the 
remarkable degree in which he combined courtesy 
of manner and sympathy for others engaged 
in his favourite pursuits, with accuracy of judg- 
ment and decision of character, the precise 
habits and industry of a man of business with 
the sii^ie-hearted zeal of a thorough student. 
Reference is also made to the interest he had 
taken, not only in the University, but in sill 
matters relating to the higher education of the 
West of Scotland. The Dundee work terminated 
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in 1887, but the Queen Margaret lectureship 
continued for ten years. 

Smart had from the first been a keen supporter 
of the movement for the h%her education of 
women which led to the incorporation of Queen 
Margaret College in 1883. In the years immedi- 
ately following he gave much thoi^t to the wages 
of women and the conditions of their employment. 
In the thread mills the wages of the girls were 
mainly determined by "custom," and the three 
firms which were soon to monopolise the thread 
trade of the world could easily have afiorded 
higher or paid lower wages.* There were also 
notorious and unexplained differences between the 
women weavers of Scotland and those of Lanca- 
shire, the latter minding four power-looms and 
earning twice the wage of the Glasgow women, 
who could not be induced to take charge of more 
than two. There was another contrast with 
Lancashire : in Scotland the spinning and weaving 
of cotton was done by women and girls to the 

^ " I once casually asked the largest employer of women's 
labour in Scotland if it would be possible to reduce his wages 
from los. to sa. After thinking a moment, he answered, 
' Yes, if X,' naming his largest competitor, ' did the same, 
niere wonld be an outcry of couise, but we ayuld do it. Bnt 
surely los. is low enough,' he added." Studies in Economics, 
p. 137. 
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aJmost complete exclusion of men. But, gener- 
ally, the subject had received little inductive 
study at the hands of economists, and it was 
not until the investigations of Mr. Charles Booth 
(1889} and of the Labour Conunisaon (1891-1894) 
were published that much reliable evidence of the 
actual conditions of women's employment was 
available. Miss Clara Collet, who had been 
an Assistant Commissioner, examined the Eco- 
nomic Position of Educated Working Women in 
1890, Mr. Sidney Webb discussed the Alleged 
Differences in the Wages paid to Men and Women 
for similar Work in 1891 {Ec. fl., vol. i.), and 
Smart in 1892 wrote a valuable essay, Women's 
Wages, laying much stress on the idea of a cus- 
tomary wage. On the practical side he was among 
the founders, in 1888, of the Women's Protective 
and Provident League, since widely known as the 
Scotti^ Council for Women's Trades. Associated 
with him were Professor Edward Caird and Mrs. 
Caird, Principal {then Professor) T. M. Lindsay 
and Mrs. Lindsay, and others. Miss Margaret 
Irwin, the Secretary of the Council, writes to me : 

" In the early and difficult days when such 
movements were not the popular things they have 
now become, he took an active personal part in 
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trying to form amongst working women the trade 
oiganisations which constituted the original work 
of this Council. I have known him come night 
after night in the middle of a husy college session 
to take the chair at meetings, and try to straighten 
out the tangled ^ein of industrial troubles. I 
need not tell you the amount of tact, insight, and 
human sympathy he brought to this task. He 
was the first chairman of our executive committee, 
was succeeded by Professor Edward Caird, Mrs. 
Lindsay, Principal {then Professor) George Adam 
Smith, and now by Mr, R. L. Bremner. We 
knew his wonderful gift for attracting all sorts and 
conditions of men to him, and that he was as 
accessible to the humble working woman who 
sought his help and counsel, as to the brilUant 
university man. It is difficult to estimate the 
value of this pioneer work done by Professor 
Smart in the women's industrial movement, now 
that it has been overlaid by so many years of 
change and new developments, but had it not been 
for the sympathetic insight and devoted labour 
of himself and other contemporary workers, the 
women's movement in Scotland could not easily 
have attained to its present position. As one of 
his students, I can never sufficiently express my 
own indebtedness to the inspiration and stimulus 
both of his teaching and his pereonal character." 

Smart had drawn attention to the problems 
■of women's work and wages in a lecture in 1886, 
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in i^ch, after a visit to CanoD Bamett in L<mdon, 
he pleaded and pleaded successfully for the 
establishment ct a Toynbee Hall in Glasgow. 
He urged that the greatest service that could 
be done to political economy and to the solution 
c^ the social problem was the ascertaining of 
wage levels, of standards of comfort, of the 
effect of different kinds of work <m the workers. 
There was here a great opportunity for educated 
women. " They would have some chance of 
writing a new chapter in poUtical ecraiomy — on 
the economic condition of working women. Such 
wom^i — factory hands, seamstresses, tailoresses — 
have no trade union to protect them . . . There 
is no life in the whole community so hard as 
the life of the working woman ; there is no life of 
■^rfiich so little is known ; and by every considera- 
tion of religion and humanity, the women of the 
West are called to the rescue of their sisters." * 

' Tlie following letter from Raskm piobably refers to this 

My dear Friend, 

I am most gratefnl for th« lecture itself and for 
the report of it — and the notice. Tbe lecture ia entirely 
predons and to the point — not dead shot, but living shot. 
The report shows a change in the world indeed. I am very 
thankful to be yet alive to see it. 

Ever your grateful and loving, 

John RustON. 
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In the same year Smart earned a motion at 
the University ConncO in favour of extending 
university education to the people by way of 
evening classes under the recognition of the 
univemty. A few young graduates had, in 
fact, ahready begun this work on their own 
responsibihty — ^Henry Jones, William M'Cormick, 
John Henry Muirhead — ^to mention men since 
well known who were contemporaries and friends 
of Smart. 

Toynbee House was opfined in 1886, and 
removed in 1892 to the rooms in which the 
members now meet, in the neighbourhood of 
the Old College. At the opening ceremony 
Edward Caird associated three names with the 
House : Jc^n Ruskin, who had taught the neces- 
sity of beauty to all classes ; Thomas Hill Green, 
who had done more than ai^ man of his genera- 
tion to infuse a hi^er tone into the pubhc spirit 
of his country ; and Arnold Toynbee, who was 
burned up with zeal ten the good of his fellow- 
creatures and whose short life made perhaps a 
more effective appeal to the conscience of the 
nation in the direction of social work than any 
life had ever done b^ore. Professor and Mrs. 
Smart for many years took an active share in the 
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work ; the business meetings were held at their 
house, and they did mach to strengthoi the 
ccamection with the university. Mr. William 
Martin lias for many years past been the £uthftal 
preadent of Toynbee House, which continues to 
do good work. 

From 1887 to 1892 Smart lectured on Political 
Economy in the University of Glasgow as a 
substitute for Edward Caird; in 1892 he was 
appointed an independent lecturer, and four 
years later he became Adam Smith Professor of 
Political Economy. The Chair was fotmded by 
the munificence of a great Glasgow ironmaster, 
Mr. Andrew Stewart of the fiim of Messrs. Stewart 
and Menzies. As a young man, when visiting 
Adam Smith's house in Kirkcaldy on one occasion, 
he had resolved to found a Chair of PoUtical 
Economy if ever the opportunity came. It 
came in 1896, and thou^ some among the 
electors scented heresy in Smart's views on the 
gold standard, he was elected. In this same year 
Smart was awarded the D.Phil of Glasgow ; he had 
been made an LL.D. of St. Andrews three years 
earher. These honours were a recognition of 
the occasional essays wiiich were brought ti^ether 
under the title Studies in Economics (1895) and 
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of the excellent translations into English of the 
works ct the Austrians, Wieser and Bdhm- 
Bawerk, which Smart produced or superintended 
in the early nineties. These studies of the 
Austrian econcnnists were undertaken at Edward 
Caird's suggestion, and they had the effect of 
changing fundamentally Smart's way of looking 
at the main problems of his science. Interest, 
for example, became a time payment and was 
emptied of ethical implications. Henceforward 
the theory of value based on final or marginal 
utility became the central doctrine in all Smart's 
thought and teaching. " The idea of final 
utility," wrote Bohm-Bawerk in 1891, " is the 
open sesame, the key to the most complicated 
phenomena of economic life, affording a solution 
of its most difficult problems." The conception 
has certainly had a fer-reaching influence on 
recent Briti^ and American economists who 
do. not hesitate to bring the payment of rent, 
interest, wages, and profits under its explanatory 
sway. The doctrine is hdd both by those who, 
like Smart, follow the Austrian or Psychological 
School and by those urtio are classed as the 
Mathematical School. 
Smart taught himself German by the very 
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process of translating. He used to say that he 
began with nothing bat the foreign text and 
a dictionary. Whatever his original equipment, 
the result was in every way admirable. He 
passed the books through his own mind. " It 
is not every translator," wrote Professor Edge- 
worth, " w*o, like Mr. Smart, is praietrated with 
the genius of the original language." Other 
reviewers remarked that Smart's introductory 
essays and analyses were so master^ as to save 
the reader the trouble of peru^ng the translations 
themselves. His suggestion made at this time 
that students mi^t usefully be grouped under 
qualified professors and set to translate important 
foreign works has not been generally adopted, 
but he arranged with authors and publishers 
work of this character for several of his own 
students, and watched over their performances 
with a vigilant eye. 

There were feir fewer University Chairs of 
Political Economy in 1896 than there are to-day. 
Smart was supremely happy in his appointment, 
and never had the slightest desire for any other 
post. With six himdred a year and six months' 
hohday, a growing science and many students, 
what more need any teacher ask for ? " When 
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I compare our province," he once wrote, " with 
that of ahnost any other science, I thank God 
every day that it has fallen to me to be an econo- 
mist. There is a bigger past to dig in, a bigger 
present to understand, and a bigger future to 
work for than any of our colleagues have," A 
Scottish professor may be strenuous or diligently 
idle as he chooses. He may write new lectures 
in the winter and new books in the summer, or 
he may go on quoting from himself and other 
people from one session to another unto many 
generations of students. The students fall into 
two groups, a large mediocre majority xidio want 
a general education with a pass degree at the 
end of it, and a very small and able minority 
who read wide and deep for the honours degree. 
The pass classes in the Arts Faculty may run 
into hundreds in the compulsory subjects. Smart's 
pass class varied from about forty to about a 
hundred, white the honours class would not be 
more than a tenth of these figures. He took 
his work seriously, and was always fully prepared. 
This was equally true of all his colleagues in 
the Arts quadrar^le, of Robert Adamson and 
Henry Jones, of Gilbert Murray and G. G. Ramsay, 
of A. C. Bradley, Richard Lo(%e, and William 
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Jack. Unlike Mr. Belloc's professors, n(me of 
these great pnsonages h(^)ped in th«r walk, or 
had their heads screwed round, or trembled in 
their fingers, or went through life with great 
gc^gles like motor cars as a punishment ioi 
their intellectual pride. And Smart least of aU. 
He was quite sane. He was not " amazed at 
being himself." He was an expositor rather 
than an originator, explaining the familiar rather 
than discovering the unknown. If he had less 
force than some of his colleagues, he had more 
chann than others ; if the range of his learning 
was narrower or less encyclopaedic, he displayed 
his treasures with more grace. To all his students 
he was a scholar, a live teacher, and a gentleman. 
He needed, indeed, to be a live teacher, for 
the pass class met at the sleepy hour of two in 
the afternoon, and the honours class f(dlowed at 
three. He arrived punctually with his lecture 
written in full, often with fre^ illustrative 
passages inserted during the morning, drawn 
from some recent economic incident, or a states- 
man's speech, or a talk over the telephone with 
his stockbroker. He was dressed in the most 
cheerful fashion, and the dull, drab class-room 
visibly brightened as he entered. He read 
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his notes so well that it seemed as though one 
■were listening to the conversation of an em- 
lightened, broad-minded, and kindly man of 
business. There was no pedantry, no affectation, 
no display of differences with other distinguished 
authorities, as is the manner of some. I recall 
how as a mere pass student I once interrupted 
him because I scented some heresy or bias in 
the lecture. He welcomed the interruption in 
the most genial manner, and invited another 
student to debate the point with me publicly 
before the class on the following day. 

Mar^all's Economics of Industry formed the 
skeleton of the teachij^ in the pass class and 
the theory of value its vertebral colunm. The 
lectures sometimes seemed unnecessarily elemen- 
tary, but when I once suggested this, he quoted 
the advice he once got from Edward Caird, 
" Assume that your students know nothing." 
The Scottish undergraduate is young and 
avaricious, seeking value for his motLey, and 
Smart rarely had any trouble from inattention ; 
rather the problem was how to restrain the 
student from burying every word of the lecture 
in a note-book for resurrection on the day of 
judgment. Smart partly checked this by ctrcu- 
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lating in advance printed summaries of his 
lectures. 

In the honours class public finance and taxation 
were the staple topics, together with any con- 
temporary social problem which mi^t be agitating 
the country or the city. It was impossible to 
have the city out of one's mind in the economics 
class-room in Glasgow. The clang of the hammws 
on the Dyde mingled with the professor's vmce 
as you sat on the benches. Throu^ the windows 
you saw the smoking chimneys of factory and 
foundry under " the engineering skies." And 
when you went oat into the wind and rain past 
the mas^ve houses of the industrial captains to 
a lodging with a concealed bed in Partick, or to 
a settlement in a slam o£E the Cowcaddens, 
the grim strenuous life of the workmen, the 
grey streets of lofty tenements " ruled into 
pigeon holes," with thirty or forty families 
on a single ticketed stainray, made any per- 
manent escape into the realms of pure theory 
impossible. 

Intemperance, housing, and the taxation of 
land values were the civic problems to which 
Smart gave most of his mind in the years immedi- 
atdy preceding and following his election to the 
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Adam Smith Chair. He was an original director 
of the Public House Trust (Glasgow IMstrict) and 
one of the founders of the Glasgow Workmen's 
Dwellings Company. The former secured control 
of a number of ordinary public houses and tried 
to run them on " model " lines, placing them 
in the care of "disinterested" majiagers; the 
latter applied the same principle to ordinary 
dwellings, selecting tenants according to income 
and character, and placing the oversi^t of the 
properties in the hands of paid resident care- 
takers. Ruskip, it will be remembered, had 
made somev^at similar arrangements with Miss 
Octavia Hill for managing house property. 

Glasgow, like the rest of the country, was 
giving very special consideration in the late 
ei^ties to the question of hou^ng. The Medical 
Officer of Health, Dr. J. B. RusseU, had writtCT. 
powerful pamphlets on the subject, which resulted 
in the appointment, in 1888, under the aegis of 
the Glasgow Presbytery, of a Hou^i^ Commission, 
of which Smart was a member. In December, 
1889, Smart lectured for the Glasgow Social 
Union on the Houang of the London Poor, and 
a committee was appointed there and then to 
organise a company to provide in various parts 
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of the city a few good object lessons in thorooghly 
sanitary hoasit^ on a sound economic basis — 
not with any hope of supplying all the needs, 
but rather for the purpose of encoar^;ing others 
to cany on similar work. Smart was one of the 
most active members of the committee.* The 
Glasgow Workmen's Dwellings Company was an 
offshoot €^ this committee, and was floated in 
1890 with a subscribed capital of £40,000. It has 
proved the proposition laid down by Smart in 
1889 that it is possible to supply thoroi^hly 
sound, sanitary houses at the rents of the 
insanitary houses in the same neighbourhood, 
and yet secure a fair dividend on the capital 
invested. 

The Glasgow experiment, under the able 
guidance of Mr. John Maim, has been admirably 
conducted, and is a valuable demonstration 
of ^lat cam be done for the decent poor by 
selection and supervision. But it leaves unsolved 
the housing of the most improvident and least 

* Associated with him were Professor James Mavar (aow 
of Toronto), Professor Gilbert Mnrray, Councillor William 
Klsland, now Sir William Bilsland, Bart., Lord Provost of 
Glasgow, 1905-0S, and the Honorary Secretary of the Glasgow 
Social Union, Mr. D. M. Stevenson, now Sir D. H. Stevenson, 
Bart., Lord Provost of Glasgow, 1911-14. 
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disciplined element in the population. This 
problem in particular has been the subject of 
ccmstant public discussion in Glasgow. In his 
Rectorial Address to the University in 1884, 
John Br^ht told the startled students that 
over 100,000 persons in the city lived in houses 
of one room, and proclaimed with the Psalmist 
that " the needy shall not alway be forgotten : 
the expectatitm of the poor shall not perish fiH* 
ever." The positiwi seventeen years later when 
Smart delivered an important lecture on The 
Housing Problem and the Municipality was as 
fcdlows : Out of 156,000 occupied houses, 36,000 
were one-roomed houses, and 70,000 were two- 
roomed houses. Of these, over 21,000 were 
ticketed bouses accommodating 78,000 persons. 
These were houses of less than 2,000 cubic feet, 
upon the doors of which the Corporation had 
affixed a metal ticket giving the total cubic 
contents and the l^al maximum of inmates 
allowed, calculated at 400 feet for each person 
above ten years of age. Twelve per cent, of 
these ticketed houses were habitually over- 
crowded, and about 2,000 of them were in an 
insamtary state. The Corporation had spent 
hundreds of thousands of pounds pullii^ down 
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shuns and bnildii^ new hoases and ^ops, bat 
■the " iinsdected tenants " had moved ioto fresh 
areas, and new social tumours had developed. 
Opinion was divided between those who w^e 
for proceeding with forth^ large schemes of 
municipal housing and those vfbo would confine 
the activities of the Corpcnation to housii^ the 
unsdected tenants in bare sanitary shelters 
with indestructible fire-places and indestructible 
bed-frames, and with nothing of wood, plaster 
or paper in their composition. Smart leaned 
to the restricted and rigorous poUcy, but advo* 
cated the appointment of a Municipal Housing 
Cmnmission to go into the whole matter. The 
suggestion was a novel one, and was adopted. 
A Commission was appointed, consisting of 
nine representatives of the City Council and 
six leading citizens, of whom Smart was one. 
The Commission took evidence from December, 
1902, to June, 1903, under the chairmanship 
of Sir Samuel Chisholm, Bart. Witnesses sub- 
mitted precognitions, and the evidence was 
reported and published verbatim. Smart took 
the keenest interest in the proceedings, missing 
only three of the forty-two sittings. Many of 
the problems raised by the witnesses he discussed 
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with his Honours Class week by week. The 
Report was a comproinise. Briefly, the Corpora- 
tion was urged, (i) to use its powers firmly to reno- 
vate, or close and demolish insanitary property ; 
(2) to build suitable one- and two-apartment 
houses for the respectable poor thus di^rassessed ; 
and (3) to experiment with a building of the 
plainest construction for the limited class of 
reckless and dissolute. Smart made his experience 
on the Commission the basis of his address on 
the Problem of Housing, which he delivered at 
Cambridge in 1904 as President of the Economic 
Science and Statistics Section of the British 
Association. On this occasion he met Mr. Balfour, 
who, in the following year, nominated him for a 
seat on the Poor Law Commission. 

The Corporation of Glasgow had also taken 
an influential part in promoting attempts to tax 
land values, and had drafted a Bill with that 
object. Proposals of a similar character had 
been laid before the Royal Commission on I-ocal 
Taxation (1901) by the London County Council. 
Smart spoke and wrote much on this contro- 
versial subject, usually, as he said, putting 
on the drag rather than applying the spur. 
The evils complained of did not justify a tax. 
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let alone confiscation. In &ce of the competition 
of virgin soils abroad, it was absurd to say 
that landowners enjoyed an iron moni^poly. 
" I should say that in the interests of a 
people ri^ng so rapidly into the possession 
of wealth, it is expedient rather to confirm 
the traditions of property than to overthrow 
them." 

No one was more surprised than Smart at the 
revival of the protectionist agitatitm by Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and no one was less moved from old 
moorings. He fully shared the imperial sentiment 
of the time, whether it was expressed in Mr. 
Chamberlain's speeches or in Mr. Kipling's verses. 
He argued the case against a Return to Protection 
{1904) on the usual orthodox lines, but what 
really governed his attitude was the fear of the 
pohtical corruption which he thought would 
inevitably follow in the wake of the proposed 
fiscal chaises. He had an ill-disguised contempt 
for pohticians, beUeving that they sacrificed 
the search for truth to the desire for votes and 
office. The reservations of ministerial replies 
to questions in the House perplexed his honest 
mind. He was privately approached in 1910 
with a view to his representing one of the Scottish 
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University constituencies in Parliament. Here is 
his characteristic reply : 

" Please convey my grateful thanks to those 
who were kind enoi^h to think of me. If anything 
would tempt me to enter poUtics, it would be an 
academic seat, and, when I remember the great 
names who have represented the Universities in 
the past, I feel that the highest honour has been 
done me in considering me worthy of being a 
candidate. 

" But I am an economist. I detest party politics. 
I could never ' vote straight ' as any constituency 
would think ' straight,' and would indeed have a 
right to demand. I am more than content with 
my quiet life of thought. I would not, in fact, 
change it to be Prime Minister and Andrew Carnegie 
rolled into one. 

"All the same, I am honoured and proud by 
yoiir suggestion." 

In 1905 Smart was appointed a member of 
the famous Poor Law Commission. He was 
greatly pleased with the honom'. He rearranged 
the work of his department, leased a flat in 
London, and prepared himself, as he then thoi^ht, 
for three years' hard labour. He insisted on 
continuing much of his ordinary class lecturing, 
and for this purpose he journeyed frequently by 
night between Glasgow and London. He did 
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the work of two men, and diortened his life. 
The Conunission held over two hundred meetings, 
and in addition visited institutions in aU parts 
of the kingdom. Smart was Chairman of a 
Documents Committee which examined every 
old blue-book or government publication which 
had the sl^test relevance to the wide reference 
of the Commission. He signed the Majority 
Report, and was respon^We for writii^ much 
of the text and several of the memoranda which 
accompanied it.^ The time to write the full 
story of the Commisaon has not come — if it evesc 
will — ^but I am particularly indebted to 1-ord 
George Hamilton, the Chairman of the Com* 
mission, for the f(^owing generous tribute to 
Smart : 

" Professor Smart was my colleague for five years 
on the Poor Law Conunission. His industry and 
co-operation were invaluable. Without exaggeration, 
I think I may say that the reference and composition 

I According to the Report itself Smart wrote the following 
Memoranda : 

The Report of the Coinmission of 1833. 

The Prindplea of the Poor Law Amendment Act of r834. 

The Poor Law Commlssionera, 1834-1847, 

The Poor Law Board. 1847-1871. 

The Fiist Six Years of the Local Government Board — 

the Crusade against Outdoor Relief. 
The History of the Scots Poor Laws prior to 1845. 
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of the Poor Law Coimnission imposed upon its 
members the heaviest burden of work ever under- 
taken by a Commission in this country. It was 
calculated that since the rdbrm of the Poor Law 
in 1832, over a hundred offidal public enquiries and 
reports by commissions and committees had been 
made into various parts of its administration. To 
master and revise this stupendous retrospect of 
work was only a small part of the duties of the Poor 
Law Commission. There was hardly a philan- 
thropic, financial, fiscal, social or industrial movement 
of any importance during the last generation which 
did not bear in some way or other upon the operation 
and results of Poor Law administration. 

" As an illustration of the endless and necessary 
ramifications of such an enquiry, I would take the 
typical examination of a witness of knowledge and 
experience from some great indtistrial centre. After 
having stated the facts and statistics connected with 
the rise and fall of pauperism in this neighbourhood, 
as the case might be, the next enquiry would neces- 
sarily be — ^what are the causes of this improvement 
or deterioration ? Then the floodgates of information 
were opened, and discrimination and perception were 
required to closely follow the replies of witnesses so 
as to ensure that, whilst the Commission obtained a 
sufficient knowle^e of the cause of the changes, 
they did not investigate right up to their source and 
origin the influences at work which initiated these 
movements. Many of the changes indicated and 
the results attributed to them laid themselves open 
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to coolroveistal '•wg-g^amTnatwi Tlic Ccnnnis- 
st(Mi, npoa tbe compo si tkn of ^ndi the Chainnan 
was Dot coosnhed, was conipoGed on tbe prind|de 
of sheeting tbe most proo ni ient and wdl^sown 
protagonists of antagonistic scbools of tboo^t. 
Thoe were some Ctaiuiiissiongs wbose rHe would 
more fnupeily have been that rf witnesses lather 
than of judges. It is qinte: unreasonable to &cpect 
any man or w«nan of alMhty and iwwnineace who 
for more than a geneiatioa bas been associated with 
a certain cause to soddeoly aiwi pabUcly change 
their views because they come in unpleasant contact 
with facts which t^ against them. Their natural 
attttude towards witnesses who difier from tbem is 
to try and break down their statements and make 
the witnesses accept, not what tb^ think, bat what 
their questioners put into their mouths. On all 
questions and difficulties of this kind. Professor 
Smart's attitude was admirable. He would obtain 
tbe informati<»i necessary to enable him to come to 
a conclusion, but he never used his exceptional 
brain-power and knowledge to browbeat or confuse 
a witness. 

" One of the primary objects of the Report of the 
Majority was to give an impartial but instructive 
sununary of the changes and revolution effected 
daring the last eighty years in the general industrial 
system of the conntry, and no man upon tbe Com- 
mission could perform that task better than Dr. 
Smart, and he willingly undertook it. Part VI., 
Chapter z, of the Report of the Majority was almost 
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entirely written by him, and it is a masterly summary 
of the social and industrial development of the 
country since 1S34. If published by itself in book 
or pamphlet form, it would have been universally 
admitted to be a most valuable contribution, as 
giving a true insight into the causes of many of our 
trade and industrial controversies. Buried in a big 
blue-book, it is known only to the few sodolc^sts 
who study the whole Report. 

"InvaUdity Insurance (Part VIII., Chapter r) of 
the Report, also emanated from his pen, and its 
conclusions became the foundation of the insurance 
scheme of Mr. Lloyd George, 

"But, in addition to undertaking to write lai^ 
portions of the Report, Professor Smart accepted, 
with certain of his colleagues, a burden of exceptional 
magnitude. It was found impossible, owing to 
the vastness of the subject itself and its innumerable 
ramifications, to prevent the proposed Report from 
attaining lai^ dimensions. To get a report of 
700 pages containing masses of controversial matter 
through the sieve of a large and disputatious Com- 
mission would seem to be an almost hopeless task. 
The hundreds of amendments, some merely verbal, 
others of substance, which poured in daily from 
different members of the Commission were in them- 
selves an almost insuperable obstacle to progress. 
I was much perplexed as to how these amendments 
could be dealt with. An idea occurred to me which 
the self-sacrificii^ consideration of Dr. Smart and 
other Commissioners enabled me to put in practice. 
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There were, in addition to Dr. Smart, two other 
distinguished professors, Mr. Phelps (the present 
Provost of Oriel CoUege, Oxford) and Dr. Kelly (the 
Roman CathoUc Bishop of Ross), who, as professors, 
had for a considerable part of their lives revised and 
criticised and brushed np the themes and essays 
of their students. Why not turn these gentlemen 
into a Drafting Committee, to whom verbal amend- 
ments could be referred ? The Commission agreed, 
and to the three above-named gentlemen was added 
Mrs. Bosanquet, the well-known writer and lecturer, 
and they were constituted as a Committee. 

" So well and fairly did the Committee do their 
work that in a short time I was able to pass on to 
them amendments of substance. The strain of this 
work was very heavy. For more than three months 
during the discussion of the Report, the Committee sat 
three days a week, and the Drafting Committee 
the other three days, meeting at ten o'clock in the 
morning and frequently worldi^ on till late at night. 
In this arduous job Dr. Smart's fairness, perception 
and hterary power were of very great assistance. 
Dr. Smart was not a rapid writer, but his work when 
finished was extraordinarily sound and thorough. 
I have never known any report or paragraph written 
by him after consideration which did not stand the 
most searching criticism. He never over-stated his 
case ; he was always fair to opponents, and he 
joined to a confidence in his own views chivahous 
attention to those of his antagonists, which was far 
more effective than the most hostile cross-examination. 
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" During our vi^ts of inspection to difierent parts 
of the country we had spare time in the evening to 
talk over subjects outside our immediate task. 
I frequently discussed with Professor Smart the 
origin of the exceptionally large proportion of casual 
labour to be found in this country. I propounded 
to him my theory that the extraordinary change in 
our industrial ^rstem during the long Napoleonic 
Wars laid the foundation of this ever-present evil. 
He partially agreed, and I su^ested to him that 
he should write the economic side of that great war, 
for, whilst the historians have deluged us with books 
on the great naval and mihtary commanders of that 
period, the economists have been almost silent upon 
the extraordinary changes which, between 1795 and 
1850, converted Great Britain from a well-fed 
agricoltural commmuty into a half-starved industrial 
nation. Dr. Smart's last book on the economic 
condition of the nineteenth century ^ was, I believe, 
prompted by my suggestion. 

" As a man and a friend, Dr. Smart will ever be 
recoUected by those who knew him with feelings 
of deep regard if not affection. He was able, dmple 
and unaffected, and his fine qualities so pervaded 
the whole course of his work and life that he was 
as popular in the class-room as he was beloved in 
his family and circle of friends." 

Smart thoroughly enjoyed his experience as a 
Commissioner despite the severe strain it imposed 
* Economic Annals 0/ the Ninetetnih Century — iSoi-iSao. 
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upon him. His letters during this period ^ow 
that he was looking with fresh eyes at many old 
problems, and especially at the distress arising out 
of unemployment, and the mitigations proposed 
by means of social insurance and labour ex- 
changes. I quote from a couple of letters 
written in the summer of 1907. 

" 6. vi. 07. 

" This week the [Tioliday] effect is almost worn ofi 
by the strain of the Commission work in Scotland — 
which is very heavy. Finished, for instance, with 
Lansbuiy, among the slums on Tuesday night at 
eleven o'clock. . . . Motion was before us yesterday 
and made a marked impression. The dazzled English 
Conunissioners say ' we are a wonderful people we 
Scots.' A touch of nature from [Charles] Booth 
to-day touched me not a Uttle. Taking him through 
the Eastpark Cripple Children's place, he said to mei 
' If God isn't here, where is He ? ' James Stewart, 
the Socialist, too, made a good impression in Edin- 
burgh. He said to me afterwards ' How is it that 
all your young men are Socialists ? ' " 

" I. viii. 07. 

" You know I have been at Crofters work for the 
last week. What I shall say to Cree, who goes to the 
same hotel in Lossiemouth for a month — I do not 
know ! I am rapidly getting converted to Govern- 
ment interference in land at any rate. That scoundrel 
[naming a landowner] would convert anybody. A 
barbed iron fence down at the water's edge at T 
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made me explode in a way that alaimed my friends * 
But have you ever read the CroftCTS Commission 
Report of 1884 ? It is the sanest document I have 
seen for a long time. The sections on deer forests 
are enlightenii^ — on the other side, however. My 
experience of deer forests as I saw them certainly 
agrees with theirs ; that they occupy areas which man 
neither would nor should cultivate. ... I want to 
get evidence now on another ' remedy ' of the un- 
thinking — reclamation of foreshores. ITiere are none 
such in Scotland that I know of ; there is something 
on the Wye, I think, I am determined that ' afforesta- 
tion * should he sifted to the bottom ; it is so plausible, 
and yet the only people who know anything about 
it say there is nothing in it. 

" I should explain why I drew up these five classes 
[of unemployed who had to be dealt with by machinery 
of some kind]. It was as a challenge to the Laisses 
Faire people, on the one hand, and the rabid Poor 
Law people on the other. These I say — four at 
least — are classes thrown up by modem conditions 
who cannot find decent work for themselves — ^in 
open competition — and yet should not touch the 
Poor Law. For them, then, something more or 
less of a Distress Committee is needed. But a Distress 
Committee recognised and regularised by Government 
with no shame attached. 

" I think a great Labour Bureau system must 
come first, referring applicants to other bodies, or 
putting them in touch with other employers — a 
huge and honourable oi^^sation of civil service. 
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linked with cliarity. Poor Law, etc. Of course it 
is a confession tliat Laissez Faiie is at an end for all 
bat the able." 

The Report of the Poor Law Commission was 
published in November, 1909. In November 
of the following year Smart published the first 
volume of the Economic Annals of the Nineteenth 
Century. It dealt with the years 1801-1820 and, 
as Lord George Hamilton pconts out, sprang 
directly out of Smart's experience on the Com- 
mission, frtnn his desire to know more of the inter- 
action of economic and political history in the 
nineteenth century, of the be^iimings ci divided 
and organised labour in large factories, and of 
the cyclical movements of trade. At the time 
of his death, the second volume (1821-1830) was 
in the press. The task as he conceived it was 
a stupendous one for a man of fifty-six to enter 
upon — it was big enough to occupy a syndicate 
of scholars. But he would not be dissuaded 
from it, and for the last five years of his life 
almost every minute he could spare from college 
duties was given to it. I well remember the 
enthusiasm with which he cleared the floor of his 
spacious study for action — ^how the libraries 
and Stationery Office were ransacked for Hansards, 
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Atimud Registers, Edittburgks and Quarterlies, 
memoirs and innomerable old bhie books. That 
he managed in so short a time to produce these 
fifteen hundred pages, and to make the thirty 
years of double-colunmed, closdy-printed yellow- 
paged Hansards live ogam in his readable narra- 
tive, is some measure of his power of concentraticm. 
" In future histories," as Dr. Cannan remarks, 
'Smart will take much the same place in foot- 
notes after 1800 which Macphers<m occupies 
before that date." Smart was quite modest 
about the work. He never expected anyone 
to read the book as a book ; it was to be a record 
to save the time of other students. His industry 
was immense, and a constant rebuke to his less 
enargetic students and zisastants. One of them 
ventured to hint that "the Chief" should take 
a holiday. This is the reply he got : 

" 17. 7. 12. 
" To the Devil with your ' rest ' 1 Isn't the grave 
long enough ? A young man has no need of rest 
An old man has no time for it. I wish you would 
understand my plan. Summer is the only time I have 
for my book. The book is important for the world, 
therefore I have no time for amusing myself; and 
I have no time for any other duties either. I have 
absolutely fo^otten how to be idle." 
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He had long ceased to take much interest in 
university politics. He was too senative for 
the rough and tumble of committee work ; 
intrigue was fordgn to his nature. Several years 
before, there had been some talk of setting up a 
Faculty of Commerce in the University, but 
he preferred to devdop his department on the 
lines of lectureships in Economic Histray and 
in Social Economics. He wrote in 1901 with 
reference to a proposal made for a new d^ree 
by one of the provincial universities : 

" August 16, igoi. 

" I am not much in love with a commercial faculty. 
Business is narrowing enongh, and I am not sore 
about beginning the nairowing in years when a man 
shonld be laying a broader fonndatioD erf culture. 
The four or five years at College are the only time 
he has to lay foundations. A man might get his 
Econ.Bac. without taking Political Economy at all I 
I don't see much in that, do you ? 

" No ! no new d^ree could be founded without a 
big turn up ; and of couise all the other departments 
would be up in arms against it. 

" But, on the broader question, are you prepared 
to omit Latin, Philosophy, Physics — at least &om 
a University Degree ? I am not sure that I am. 
A man has only one life." 

The Annals consumed his energies more and 
more. He became absorbed in his study and 
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in his class-room, and saw his friends more rardy. 
In every letter at this period there was sure to 
be some reference to the pas^ng of the years 
and the need for concentration. 
" At my back I always hear 
Time's winged chariot hurrying near." 

In February, 1914, he proposed the thanks of 
the University to Mr. Balfour at the conclusion 
of the course of GifEord Lectures. During the 
summer of 1914 he was busy with the proofe of 
the second volume of the A ntials, and also ei^aged 
on the Second Thoughts, which was never quite 
finished. 

Then came the war, which affected him in an 
intense degree. On 7th October be lectured 
before the Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow 
on The Econotmc Dislocation of the War. This 
was his last pubhc appearance outside his class- 
room. At the opening of the winter session, he 
arranged to take the ordinary class on three 
days and the honours class on one day a week. 
This arrangement he proceeded to carry out, 
but after two or three weeks he was seriously 
unwell. By the end of November he had re- 
covered, and was writii^ articles on the war in 
the Glasgow Herald. 
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In January he wrote to Dr. Cannan, " I cannot 
rise above this War. It makes me old and iain 
to be out (tf it all and at peace." About the 
same time he wrote to me : " This War is sadden- 
ing me out of existence. ... I have no pleasure 
teachii^ what was true enough in peace, but 
seems old fashioned when the economist has to 
sink his ssrmpathies in the patriot." But out- 
wardly, to his immediate circle, he was not as 
depressed as these sentences suggest. He dis- 
cussed with his assistants plans for the third 
volume of the Annals and for the improvement 
of the Class Library — an institution in which he 
always took a keen personal interest. 

His friend and neighbour, William George 
Black, LL.D., has kindly sent me some reminis- 
cences of these last days. 

" Daring recent years Dr. Smart and I made it 
a practice to take oar before-breakfast walks together ; 
oar homes were just opposite each other in DowanhiU 
Gardens, bat had we not walked in the morning, we 
should, practically, never have met, as Dr. Smart 
after breakfast was entirely occupied with reading 
and lecturii^ — ^with the exception of his afternoon 
walk, which took place at an hour when it was im- 
possible for me to j<nn him except on rare occasions. 
As our morning route was almost invariably the 
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same, we had many friends whom opportunity alone 
brought us. We met the same postman, the same 
policeman, the same school children at or about the 
same points daily, and Smart had a pleasant word 
or nod for them all. He much disliked attending 
committee meetings (includii^ the Senate) because 
they interrupted his work ; I, through the School 
Board and otherwise, was on many committees ; he 
was always ready with helpful advice and keenly 
interested in every phase of social activity, with 
the same modest assidtuty in taldng in ioformatioa 
from everybody who had knowledge to impart which 
characterized Lord Kelvin. The pose of ' learned 
man ' was distasteful to both ; the rSle of ' anxious 
inquirer ' was congenial. We were in the habit 
of exchai^ng certain weekly journals, and Smart's 
papers were always marked with neat lightly drawn 
red lines, showing the carefulness with which he 
studied everything he read. 

" While his illness last session, and the war as 
a whole had given Smart distinctly ' a shake,' yet 
he was in very good health and S|Mrits just before 
the end came. He appredated the Principal's action 
in arranging he should lecture on the ground floor, 
and not in his own loftily situated class-room. Smart 
felt his last class was attentive and responsive, so 
very much so indeed that he said laughingly to me : 
' I don't know what's going to happen.' He was 
much pleased to have finished his book and even to 
have revised the index, and altogether his mind was 
at ease — except as regarded the attitude alike of the 
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richer classes and the Trade Unions in time of war. 
' I stood last Saturday on the Great Western Road,' he 
said to me, ' and tried to coont the motor cars, and I 
asked myself — Is the comitry at war ? ' He was much 
distressed also by the apparent inability of Trade 
Unionists to answer the same question or indeed to 
realize that there was any question to answer. As 
all his life he had laboured for the better distri- 
bution of wealth, i.e. the earnings of the people, 
he was the more vexed to find so little response 
from the Trade Unions to the demand for such 
things as made for national protection and national 
safety. 

" At the banning of the war Smart offered his 
services to the Government in any capacity in which 
his knowle(%e might be useful, and he was honestly 
disappointed that for him and such as him there was 
apparently no place. So he quietly pursued his work 
at home, writing signed articles in the Glasgow Herald 
and the Scotsman on economic questions, and lending 
a helping hand to everyone to whom he could act a 
brother's part." 

On loth March he had an article in the Herald 
entitled. "Are we doing oar diare ? " which 
concluded with these words : 

" At a time when the fate of alt we hold dear is 
trembhng in the balance, every man is boond to 
satisfy his conscience that he cannot do more than he 
is doing to save his country." 
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On Sunday, 14th March, Smart had been to 
visit an old friend at Barrhead. Throughout the 
day he had been in one of his happiest moods. 
At dinner that evening he was struck down 
suddenly, and never recovered consdouaiess 
before his death on the night of the 19th, in his 
sixty-second year. Thus quietly, without con- 
scious failure of strength of body or mind, he 
passed away among those he loved. It was such 
an end as he would himself have desired for any 
faithful citizen. 

Smart had married in 1S76 a daughter of the 
late Rev. Dr. William Symington of Great 
Hamilton Street Church, Glasgow, Katharine 
Stewart Sjmiington, who survives him. In bis 
Preface to his Distribtttion of Income (1899), 
referring to " the greatest unpaid service of all," 
he acknowledges that if he has done 2in}rthing 
worth doing " either in this book or elsewhere, 
it has been by the faithful co-operation of her who 
has given me the necessary condition of continuous 
qiiiet work, the peace of home." Smart is also 
survived by a daughter, the wife of Dr. W. K. 
Hutton, Lecturer in Anatomy at the University 
of Glasgow. Their three children were an unfail- 
ing joy to their grandfeither, andnoletter of late 
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years was without its happy reference to his 
ddight in their daily visit to the study. 

During recent years the field of economic 
study has widened so enormously and the increase 
in the output of economic lit^atuie has been so 
great that it is not yet possible to estimate the 
quahtative advance which the science has made. 
And we are too near Smart's time to measure 
with any confidence the value of his contributions 
to that advance. But, while no final judgment 
is possible, some provisional characterisation of 
his work may find a place here. 

Smart was a man of enormous industry and 
of no ordinary ability. He had not the bold and 
confident manner of thinkers and teachers who 
make disciples and found schools. He never 
talked as an expert having authority, but always 
as a mere learner. He did not think quickly, and 
therefore avoided disputation. He liked to make 
complex ideas clear to himself by re-thinking them 
in his own way on paper. This made him a good 
teacher, for he did not attempt to make plain to 
others what he himself had iailed to understand. 
He reflects his own history when he says in one of 
his prefaces that an economist is apt to become 
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known as a silent man who asks questions and 
pronounces a judgment on labour disputes long 
after tbey have settled themselves. There was 
no trace in him of the dogmatism of the econo- 
mists of a hundred years ago. His humility and 
candour shone in alt his lectures as they do in 
all his books. And when he spoke modestly of 
his mental equipment he was quite sincere.^ 

In a review of one of Smart's early books, 
Bdhm-Bawerk refers to the clas^cal naturalness 
and clearness of his thinking and writing. These 
characteristics impress all his readers. He did 
not think in equations and then convert his 
algebraical thoughts into tortuous and turgid 
prose. " The members all speak a peculiar 
language," says Prosper Merimfe of our House 
of Commons, " perfectly untrue and mthout 
any relation to &cts, but as they all use the 
same style, they all understand each other and so 
no harm is done." An enemy might be tempted 
to say that this equally applies to some modem 
economists. But it would not describe Smart. 
He never wrote a paragraph which is not intelli- 
gible to an educated layman. His business 
training guarded him against allowing theory to 
* Cf . SwMd Thouihti, p. 85- 
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make him insensible to fact and practical issues 
were never long out of his mind. 

We can distinguish three stages in his develop- 
ment. In the first, to which we have already 
referred, he is under the inspiration of Carlyle, 
Ruskin and Caird. In the second, the theory 
of value as put forward by the Austrians and as 
developed on marginal lines by Dr. Marshall is 
the chief moulding infi.uence. In the third, his 
experience on the Poor Law Commission has 
brought home afresh the problems of unemploy- 
ment, of the residuum, and of social progress in 
general. The Studies in Economics, with its 
ethical interest in the economic situation, is the 
characteristic utterance of the first period ; the 
more strictly theoretical Distribution of Income of 
the second ; and the Second Thoughts of the third 
period, where the moral earnestness of the first 
stage and the theoretical knowledge of the second 
are blended in a mature and deUberate judgment 
upon the main tendencies of our industrial civi- 
lisation. He chose for the first of these books 
a motto from Roscher : " Our study begins and 
ends with man." In his last book he gives voice 
to misgivings which have haunted him as to the 
distribution of wealth and the manner of life of 
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the workers who produce it. The dominant 
interest at the end as at the beginning of his 
career is ethical : the moral reconstmcticoi of 
Consumption and Production. He wants a fine 
life for every hitman being. He admits that he 
may be going beyond his proper beat in his Second 
Thoughts, but the temptation is irresistible " to 
look over the hed^e and ask where his science 
comes in in the general scheme of things." He 
is no exception in this desire. There are doubt- 
less sciences whose devotees are moved by no 
emotion, and stirred by no wrong. Where the 
subject-matter is industrial humanity, this is 
difficult. Pectus ecotwmicum fadt. Economists 
may hve up to the austere ideal for short periods, 
but few there are who are pure and simple and 
who for long periods do not look over the hedge. 
For only by so looking cjin they discover whether 
man is any nearer settling in the saddle with all 
things put imder his feet — and to hasten this 
victory has been, as Dr. Marshall truly says, 
the mainspring of economic study. In Smart's 
mind a constant conflict proceeded between the 
economic ideal of increase of product and the 
moral ideal of increase in the quality of human 
life. Raskin may be reduced to footnotes in the 
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text-books, but he has a way of leaping into the 
page in their closing chapters when judgment 
is passed on the scheme of things. No one with 
Adam Smith's co-ordinating genius has appeared 
in the twentieth century to enthrone the results 
of psychology, biology, history, and statistics in 
a monarchical science of political economy sur- 
rounded with a halo of accepted social philosophy. 
To-day the method of inquiry varies from writer 
to writer between the poles of abstraction and 
realism, and the use of kindred sci^ices varies 
with the author's predilection and trainii^. 
The method and substance of Smart's work are 
in the tradition of Adam Smith and John Stuart 
Mill, in whose writij^ scientific discussion, 
practical aims, and social ideals are intermingled. 

The number of really influential conceptions 
with which men work is few, and they usually 
are ideas which were absorbed fairly early in 
life. It is not difficult to enumerate the ruling 
ideas which recur most often in Smart's teaching. 
All, or nearly all, the second tbou^ts of his last 
book appear in his early Studies, but they are 
now expressed with the subdued enthusiasm and 
moderated hopes which have come with age. 

Foremost is the central place of honotu* which 
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he gives to the employer who organises the 
worldly world, pats capital and labour into 
partnership, bears the brunt of the straggle to 
find markets, pajrs wages, and takes for himself 
v/ba.t relentless competititm leaves to him. Here 
he drew from his own experience and from Carlyle's 
doctrine.* " Carlyle's name for the employers 
exactly indicates their function ; they are the 
capt£iins of the somewhat ragged regiments of 
industry." They are the self-elected leaders of 
an army which cannot Uve on the tax-payers, 
but h£is to make its own pay. Why cannot we 
raise the employing function to the level of the 
professions ? "Is not a squad of a few hundreds 
of men or women workers a far bigger clientele 
than any doctor or teacher or clei^yman ever 
ministers to?" For the surface competition must 
not blind us to the fact that men compete to 
serve the public. Divided industry is another 
name for complex co-operation. The industrial 
revolution has brought about an organic inter- 
dependence of the intensest intimacy. The worker 
producing what he neith^ eats nor wears would 

1 a. studies in Economics, p. ill ; Distribution of Income, 
Book II. Chap, ii ; Annals, i, 609 ; Second Thoughts, pp. 
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go hungry and naked but for other brother 
workmen who are producing food and clothii^. 
" From the head of our crowned republic down 
to the scavenger on the streets we do make our 
living by serving each other and the conscious 
recognition of this — as it is recognised in the 
professions — ^would go fer to make every man's 
working life a moral discipline." 

The elevation of trades to professions was an 
abi^g aspiration with Smart. " A ' trade ' is 
said to be that which a man follows in order to 
live ; and a ' profession ' is that to follow which 
a man lives." ^ He felt that the immense 
accumulations of capital and the universal organi- 
sation of economic service had made it pos^ble to 
raise the majority of workmen to a " noble, 
dignified, realising life " if they would but look 
less to their wages and more to the fact that 
they were contributing by their labour to the 
common good. It is a hope to which he returns in 
his Second Thoughts, as we shall see in a moment. 

> Henry Jaoes, Idealism as a Practical Creed, p. ttS. Cf. 
Zimmem, The Creek Commonweallh, p. 274 : " The neglect to 
stndy the efiect of the difierent modern professions npoD 
character, when we are always insistiDg, and rightly, upon 
the importance of ' character-forming ' education, is one of the 
strai^est lapses ol nineteenth century economics." 
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The invest^tions of Sir Rob^t Gi£Eeii and his 
statistical saccessors into the growth of the 
national income in relation to population were 
much used by Smart to encourage his readers 
and to check the impatience of bis students. 
"The abohtion of poverty is now within our 
reach," he wrote in 1895, "if we, as a society, 
are really bent on its abolition." Wealth had 
grown twice as fast as population, and bad opened 
up to the many the possibiUties of the fine life 
hitherto confined to the few. The universe was 
friendly, the modem wra'Id was young. What 
was most needed was that the best brains should 
enter the noblest profession and organise capital, 
invention and labour so that there should be no 
misdirection of production, no waste in consump- 
tion, no friction from the currency. " Now that 
the world is passably rich, should we not draw 
breath, and try to oi^anise the industrial life 
with an end to the character and conduct of the 
workers ? " he asked in 1910. In other moods, 
as cUtn when writing the Distribution of Income 
(1899), it was the comparative poverty of the 
world which impressed him, the newness of the 
economic framework of society, its marvellous 
smooth working and the duty of being more 
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content with the rate of progress, for if many rich 
men got more than they deserved were there not 
poor men who were getting more than they were 
worth ? 

The Distribution of Income is a sustained and 
Imninous discussion of the method by vdiidi the 
factors of production are paid out of price, and of 
the degree to which — ^by means of substitution 
and mobility — arbitrariness is eUminated from 
the payment. The argument is summarised in 
the opening paragraphs of Chapter IV. of Second 
Thoughts, and it has been worked out by Dr. 
llarshall in the Principles 0/ Economics and by 
the younger English economists who have come 
under his sway. It has beax truly described by 
one of them as " a beautihil theory of distribu- 
tion," but he has taken care to add in the same 
breath that it works in the world as it is against 
enormous friction.* I am not sure that Smart 
remembered "the immense step" (Coumot's 
phrase) between theory and reaUty whm summing 
up in favour of the rough justice of the present 
distribution in the closing chapter of the Distribu- 
tion on Income. The very clearness of his treat- 
ment makes it dangerously easy to mistake 
> Professor Chapman, Polilieat Economy, p. »xg. 
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abstractions for ideals. Little or nothing is said 
of the power of monopoly ; private property, 
inheritance and free transfer of property are 
assumed in a paragraph ; and the collective in- 
come which we increasingly enjoy as citizens is 
briefly dianissed. So vitally important is this 
last consideratiffli, for example, that we find a 
professional economist recently pointini; oat that 
"the r^iime which the nineteenth century has 
developed is one in which we must r^ard wages 
as a provisional payment to labour out of the 
national income, a supplementary distribution 
beii^ made in the form of public services or of 
gift."i These considerations do not invahdate 
Smart's theory ; they only indicate its inade- 
quacy to a complete judgment. 

It was possibly some sense of this which led 
him to write the Secorid Thoughts at intervals 
during the last two or three years of his life. 
It is clearly unfinished, but it is probable that 
he would only have wished to add a short epilt^ue. 
The little book, with its earnest spirit and temper- 
ate expres^on, its deep concern for the millions 

' HacgMgor, Evolution of Jndvstty, p. 136. Cf. what 
Smart says on ledistribntiOQ by taxation in Second TlioMghft, 
pp. 40, 41. 
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" priscmed for ever to the accident of economic 
birth," its fear of radical or rapid change, is a 
perfect mirror of Smart's mind. Professor Dicey 
hardly conceals his amazement when a distin- 
guished living economist (Professor Nicholson), 
at the close of a prolonged scientific inquiry, adds 
a final chapter on the relation of political economy 
to morality and Christianity. " Is it conceivable," 
he asks, " that Ricardo or Malthus would . . . 
have favoured his readers with a confession of 
faith, beginning and ending with credo in unum 
Deum} "' But is not this simply a witness to 
the widespread realisation to^lay, as compared 
with a century ago, that the conclusions of 
economics must be brought to the bar of ethics ? 
And it is surely clear gain to the nation when 
economists who cannot be charged with neglect of 
their specialist ideal — the increase of product — 
should themselves confront the challenge of the 
wider ideal of moraUty : the growth of personal 
fireedom and happiness based on virtue. At any- 
rate this is what Smart now does. He puts to 
h im self a series of fundamental questions : What 
is the purpose of nuin's life ? Whither is the 
economic Ufe leading us ? Is it helping every 

' Laa> and Opinion in England, p. 446. 
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man to develop the God that is in him ? Is 
there room and c^porttmity for a fine life for 
all within the economic framework ? 

The answers are conditioned by the fact that 
we are living in an era of impersonal capitalism 
and machine production. The main division of 
labour to-day is between man and machinery, 
and one of our supreme tasks is to control 
machinery in the interests of man's spiritual life, 
so that work may make men at the same time 
as it makes goods. The balance of good in the 
present organisation of industry was such as to 
make Smart unwilling to imperil its continuance, 
but bis satisfaction was sadly clouded as he 
reflected upon the fine life which had been his 
happy fate, and the toilsome lot of the ma}orlty 
of men engaged upon undeveloping work. Even 
in the businesses of the most enlightened emplt^rs 
of our time, as he points out, half the work is 
unskilled, and therefore not human- The work 
itself does not yield the possibility of a fine life. 

There are at least three ways of escape £rom 
this dilemma. We may see the whole labouring 
and working world through the eyes of a Kipling 
or a Verhaeren and console ourselves with the 
poetic quahty of steamships and furnaces and 
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admire the mnltiide splendour of all forms of 
energy, mechanical and human. 

" Poets of power do now themselves reveal 
In e|MC iron and in lyric steel — 
In evei7 engine exquisite that sings 
The soul's new empire over soulless things." 

Or we may tnm to an " expert in happiness " 
like William Morris and try the craftsman's iray 
of remoulding the world's work. We may build 
a civilisation, as mascms once built the cathedral 
of Rheims and the market square of Ypres, giving 
back to men " a solace which they once had and 
always should have in their daily work," putting 
all mechanism which serves great elementary 
needs under the control of the community, ceas- 
ing to produce useless things, and settii^ free the 
imaginative forces now imprisoned. Thousands 
have joyously leapt to the battlefields of Europe 
because they felt the stirring of new adventures 
and new loyalties which the routine of banks 
and shops and factories failed to awaken within 
them. 

Smart deprecates any heroic solution. He 
asks for no economic martyrdom or unreasonable 
sacrifice. " All the change I ask is the conscious 
adoption of a purpose." Let us all, from artist 
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to mill-girls, consciously recognise the ecraiomic 
life as the mutual and reasonable Service of Man. 
That is all — ^he says in his most persuasive manner. 
Unlike some Socialists he does not want to 
overthrow the present " capitalistic system " and 
substitute a world of craftsmen. All he asks for 
is — a moral revolution I This is a third solution 
to the dilemma. Our escape from the bondage 
of machinery and soulless work lies in a change 
of mind and heart — lies, in a word, in a social 
religion which will moralise our economic relation- 
^ps. He does not say with Ruskin that competi- 
tion is a law of death ; he says, rather, that 
competition is co-operation, if we think it so. 
" Religion," we are told, " prescribes no new 
duties ; it has no province of its own, separate 
from the rest of life. Butitgivesanews^nificance 
to duty and a new intensity to our aims." ^ As 
the first fruits of this moral change, Smart would 
like to see reasoned and respcmsible spending on 
the part of consumers in place of the thoughtless- 
ness which now prevails. And in the realm of 
production he asks us to reconstruct the employing 
motive and divorce it from selfish interests. 
These are no great thii^ to ask. Smart gently 
' Henry Jone^, Idealism as a PraefUat Creed, p. 12B. 
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protests. But of course they are most tremendous 
demands to make on society as vre know it, and 
while the shock of war has shown that the 
courage of a soldier is the most easily eUcited 
and most common quality of humein nature, it 
has also shown that the love of ws^es and profits 
is among the most cherished general instincts of 
masters and worltmen who remain within the 
modem economic framework. 

But it is no part of our task to pronounce as 
between competing schemes of social salvation. 
Smart's ideal of joy in labour, of character 
developing by means of labour, of room and 
opportunity for a fine life for all, is as noble as any 
economist has ever cherished. Our happy duty 
is to bear grated witness that in the manner 
of his own life and work he was not unworthy of 
the future he hoped for mankind. 

THOMAS JONES. 
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WHY SECOND THOUGHTS 

" It is a favourite maxim of mint that history, while it should 
be scientific in its method, should pursue a practical objtet. 
That is, it should not merely gratify the reader's curiosity about 
the past, but modify his view of the present and his forecast of 
the future. Now, if this maxim be sound, the history of England 
ought to end with something thai might be called a moral. Some 
large conclusion ought to arise out of it : it ought to exhibit the 
general tendency of English affairs in such a way as to set us 
thinhing about the future and divining the destiny tahich is 
reserved for us." — Seeley, " Expansion of England." 

It is the privilege of age to be reminiscent, and 
perhaps I should, in any case, explain why a 
hitherto orthodox economist, for the moment, 
goes outside his own beat. 

It is many a year now since my much honoured 
chief, Edward Caird, then a successor of Adam 
Smith as Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
Glasgow, discovered, as he said, that I " could 
teach," and handed over to me that part of the 
work belonging to the tradition of his chair for 
which he had no great liking, PoHtical Economy. 
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But before I came under his influence — an influ- 
ence which soon became overwhehning because 
of the greatness of the man and the intimacy of 
our friendship — and while still in business. I had 
found the springs of my intellectual life, like 
many yoimg men of my day, in Carlyle and 
Ruskin. The fonner I never met, but with the 
latter it was my good fortune to get into close 
touch. As I came to know him well, I ex- 
perienced nothing of the disillusionment which 
one often does on meeting a great writer in the 
flesh. It seemed to me that there never -was a more 
entirely lovable man nor one who tried harder to 
carry out the principles i^liich he preached. I 
carried my hero worship, indeed, to what mi^t 
be thoi^ht an extravagant length. I became a 
member of his band of disciples, the Guild of St. 
George. In doing so, I had to subscribe the won- 
derful oath which he wrote for the Companions : 

" I trust in the nobleness of human nature, 
in the majesty of its faculties, the fulness of its 
mercy, and the joy of its love. And I will strive 
to love my neighbour as myself, and, even when 
I cannot, will act as if I did. 

" I will labour, with such strei^;th and oppor- 
tunity as God gives me, for my own daily bread, 
and all that my hand finds to do I will do with 
my might. 
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" I will not deceive, or cause to be deceived 
any hiunan being for my gain ix pleasure ; nor 
hurt, or cause to be hurt, any human being 
for my gain or pleasure ; nor rob, or cause to be 
robbed, any human beii^ for my gain or pleasure. 

" I will not kill nor hurt any living creature 
■ needlessly, nor destroy any beautiful thing, but 
will strive to save and comfort all gentle life, and 
guard and perfect all natural beauty, upon the 
earth." 

Taking — and intending to keep — a vow of this 
kind meant more than do most profes^ons of 
faith, and I could wish no better far the world 
than that every business man had to conform 
his everyday conduct to such an oath of allegiance 
— for in business there axe not yet the traditions 
of unselfishness and service to mankind which 
are wrought into the fibre of the professions. I 
began my literary life in 1880 by publishing the 
inaugural address to the Ruskin Society of 
Glasgow, John Ruskin : His Life and Work. 
When I followed this up in 1883 by A Disciple 
of Plato, he added a note : " There is no word I 
want to add or change up to page 41, but, as 
regards what follows, I would like to add that, 
while I admit there is such a thing as mercantile 
theory, distinguished from social, I have always 
said that neither Mill, Fawcett, nor Bastiat knew 
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the contemptible science they professed to teach." 
Then, greatly to his astoni^unent, I became an 
economist. I have the letter in which he says, 
" You ! '■ 

I never, indeed, could see anything like contra- 
diction between the main lines of my friend's 
writings and the science he so frankly abused. It 
is, I think, no treachery to his memory when I say 
that he judged Pohtical Economy rather by what 
he supposed it to be than from first-hand know- 
ledge. In very many instances, he saw r^ht to 
the heart of economic principles. For instance : 
he was insistent that the essence of wealth con- 
sisted in its power over men, and that over- 
reaching and exploitation were social treachery. 
He preached — ^before his time — the economy of 
high wages. He dwelt continually on the honour- 
able and responsible — ^indeed the professional — 
task of the employer. He was, to use his own 
words, " an utterly fearless and unscrupulous 
free-trader," — " let other nations, if they like, 
keep their ports shut ; every wise nation will 
throw its own open." But, whatever one thinks 
of its place among the sciences, PoUtical Economy 
is at least a separate branch of knowledge, with 
a difficult theory, and a difficult history of theory, 
and Ruskin had neither the time nor the interest 
to give years to it. 
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What I, for my part, found in Political Economy 
was a science whose main object was, not defence 
of any particular system, but explanation oi 
how men, consciously and unctmsdously, work X 
into one another's hands, and get and give each 
his daily bread. I saw it analjr^ng ^at we do 
in the every-day life of matdng an income and 
spending it ; gathering up facts into cat^^iies 
and generalisations ; drawing deductions of what 
men in general will do in the future from obser- 
vation of what they have done in the past. All 
this seemed to me as impersonal as anatomy, as 
the writing of history, as the observation of the 
tides — and as necessary. I began to think that 
Rusldn had been making a wrong attack ; had 
written as if economists approved of what they 
explained, and applauded what they described. 

He had, it is true, some justification for this. 
Political Economy in his time was a little arrogant. 
It had conquered its position only after a hard 
and long fight against ignorance, misunderstand- 
ing, and vested interests ; but, after Ricardo 
" educated the House of Commons," and Huskis- 
son and Pamell made Adam Smith's Utopia * into 
a practical policy, it was rather carried away by 

'"To expect, indeed, that the freedom of trade should 
ever be entirely restored in Great Britain, ia as abanid 
as to expect that an Oceana or Utopia should ever be 
established in it." Wealth ofNaiions. Bk. IV., Ch. II. 
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success, and some, at least, of the econotnists of 
Hill's time had passed from a strictly scientific 
impersonal attitude into one of defence, if not of 
entire justification. Filled with admiration of 
what the economic ssfstem had done, they were 
rather pleased than otherwise that its success did 
not depend upon moral purpose, but was the 
outctHUe of its very nature. In the modem 
world of industry, as Adam Smith said, the man 
^0 is guided purely by self-interest, and intends 
only his own gain, is led to promote an end 
which was no part of his intention. With this 
result before them, it was almost to be ex- 
pected that men who b^;an as teachers should 
end by turning preachers, and proclaim that 
all would be right with the world if only the 
" economic laws " were allowed free play. 

The truth and the shortcomings of this view 
may be put thus. In the economic life, most men 
think only of the profit or the wage they make, 
and are not even conscious that they are " ser- 
vants of man." But how do they " make " that 
profit or wage ? Only by producing and selling 
to the public what the public wants — they cannot 
sell anything otherwise. The inspiration of in- 
dustry is purely democratic. And if " what the 
public wants " is good and wise — if it ministers 
to health and sound digestion, if it feeds, and 
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clothes, and houses, and amuses man — there is 
no necessary theological implication in sayii^, 
as Adam Smith did, that here is an invisible 
hand which leads the purely selfish individual to 
promote the interests of the community.' Many 
of the attacks on the so-called evils of competition 
wotild be answered if it were seen, as Adam 
Smith again said, that the opposite of competition 
is not co-operation but monopoly, and that, how- 
ever strenuous competition is, it is always com- 
petition to have the opportunity of serving. An 
economist is always struck with the real co- 
operation which underlies competition, and, when 
he sees this, it becomes part of his duty to show 
that therein is a defence of the ordinary, appar- 
ently sordid, business of life which evidently is 
never noticed by the careless observer. Most 
men are, perhaps, best employed when they give 
their whole-hearted attention to earning an 
income by providii^ the public with its daily 
btead. 

* The words aie familiar, but they are worth quotiog again : 
" He generally, indeed, neither intends to promote the 
pablic interest, nor knows how much he is promoting it. . . . 
He intends only his own gain, and he is in this, as in many 
other cases, led by an invisible hand to promote an end which 
was no part of his intention. Nor is it always tiie worse for 
the society that it was no part of it. By pursuing his own 
interest, he frequently promotes that oi the society more 
eflectually than when he really intends to i»omote it." 
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But the economist, in the strict line of his 
science, has, as faithfully, to point out that the 
public does not always koow what is good for it ; 
that it often demands, and offers a high price for, 
things which minister to physical and mental 
ruin, and which involve capital — and, what is 
worse, compromise labour— ^in the making of these 
things. So far as I know, the economist never 
defends this : he chronicles, and, of course, con- 
demns it as he passes — ^just again as the historian, 
describing some political intrigue, cannot help 
passii^ judgment on it. He never confuses 
" effectual demand " with moral demand, nor 
commits the absurdity of saying that " goods " 
are good. He is the historian of the familiar 
and the conunonplace, and generally, like other 
historians, he points out i^ere certain conduct 
leads. As a feet, one of the best-known depart- 
ments of Political Economy is to show the differ- 
ence or connection between immediate individual 
gain and national advantage in the long run. 

I cannot go further into this — I am not giving 
an introductory lecture on Political Economy. 
Suffice it to say that I saw, every day mcffe 
clearly, that in Ruskin, as he said himself, an 
economist bad been lost, because he was bom and 
remained to his dying day a moralist — a higher 
trade, no doubt, but a different one. Let every 
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cobbler stick to his last, I thought to myself: 
someone must do the smaller task ; this subject 
is big enough for me. 

Well, it is only a universal experience that 
no man ever begins the study of a science without 
learning in a very short time that the longest life is 
not sufficient to master even a little bit of it. My 
life has been spent ever since, first in learning my 
alphabet, and then in tryii^ to keep pace with 
the thoughts of my colleagues, at the same time 
as I wrote economic history. Of necessity, I 
became an economist pure and simple, all because 
I had to learn and teach a science. I began late 
in life, because I had to earn my bread and butter 
first, and although, to know one trade from top to 
bottom, is the most precious of all trainii^ for 
an economist, I had to get rid of a great many 
prejudices and pre-judgments which any employer 
inevitably acquires. I have had no opportunity 
to return to the enthusiasms of my youth. I 
have, necessarily, abjured all politics, crjdng a 
plague o' both your houses, and rejoicing, I 
am airaid, in absolute freedom from an}rthing 
but the " economic bias." I have not even taken 
any practical part in great industrial questions, 
my invariable experience being that, while I was 
thinking over the problem, and trying to see all 
the sides, it had solved itself and passed. With 
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the exception of three useful years as a Royal 
Conmiissioner on the Poor Laws, I have grudged 
time for anything but the dear vocation of the 
scholar. 

But, of late, I have felt that a man may carry 
this grammarian attitude too far and too long, 
and, under an idea of loyalty to his science and 
want of confidence in himself, may go down to 
his grave with something unsaid. And in revising 
my best book — if I may call it so without any 
extravagant idea of its being even a good book 
— and forcing myself to sum up a great stream 
of tendency which I noticed in our economic life, 
I had these questions forced upon me : Where 
is this economic life leading us ? Are we content 
that our successors should pursue the same direc- 
tion as we and our immediate ancestors have 
fdlowed ? However vaguely any goal to 
" economic progress " is conceived, is it a goal 
big enough for a society becoming conscious of 
itself and of its meaning ? And, in its last issue, 
is it a goal which every man may, consciously 
and with all his heart, adopt as worthy of his 
life ? Or is " business " a compartment of life 
by itself — a sad necessity of our animal nature 
— which we must, so far as possible, escape from, 
or cut down to the smallest limit, if we are to 
be what God meant us to be ? 
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These seem to me very serious questions. I am 
reminded of what WiUiam Godwin looked forward 
to in the last days of the eighteenth century. 
We were progressing in wealth, he said, at such a 
rate that, soon, balf-an-hour's labour in the day 
would give us all we needed for the mere animal 
life, and then the rest of our time would be given 
up to pursuits worthy of humanity. Fifty years 
later, J. S. Mill wrote a very notable chapter in 
which he asked these very questions — that chapter 
in which he said that it was questionable if all the 
mechanical inventions yet made had hghtened the 
day's toil of any human beii^ — using the words : 

" I confess I am not charmed with the ideal 
of life held out by those who think that the 
normal state of himian bdngs is that of struggling 
to get on ; that the trampling, crushing, elbowing, 
and treading on each other's heels, which fonn the 
existing type of social life, are the most desirable 
lot of human kind, or Etnjrthing but the disagree- 
able symptoms of one of the phases of industrial 
progress." 

Mill looked forward, indeed, confidently to 
what he called tiie " stationary state," when 
man would call a halt ; when no one would be 
poor and no one would desire to be richer — when 
the " art of living " would be the employment of 
mankind. 
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Neither of these men, it will be noticed — so 
unlike each other — ^thought that the economic 
life, as they knew it, was everything. It was a 
phase — a necessary phase — due to the fact that 
the world was then poor. 

I may be wrong, but it seems to me that the 
only change in our attitude to-day is that we 
are rich and that we do not even ask these ques- 
tions. We act as if the economic life would give 
us every opportunity, not only for living comfort- 
ably and luxuriously, but for living as men 
should — ^fulfilling the higher as well as the lower 
ends of oai being. Instead of puttii^ any limit 
to our wants, and using the time saved for a 
worthier life — instead of revising and selecting — 
we have increased our wants, both in quantity and 
quality, and spend all our time, as before, in 
providing for the satisfaction of them ; with the 
result that the economic life has all but crowded 
out every other kind of life. The mere earning 
of income takes up by far the greater part of 
every man's time and energies. The whole 
framework of society has become economic, and 
ever3rthing must find a place within that frame- 
work if it is to have a place in life at all. No 
one of us escapes the necessity of justifying his 
existence, either by himself working or by lending 
the factors of production which he owns to other- 
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men to work with. All of us, from top to bottom 
of society, make our incomes by selling goods — 
that is, throwing what we produce on the market 
and taking the prices which the wants and 
resources of other people put on these products. 

All very well. Our economic progress is a 
m^inificent record. The most grudging critic 
must confess that it is at least an immense 
advance on a society where the framework was 
birth and privilege. But I submit that we do not 
ask the old questions. Not only are we as far from 
the "stationary state" as ever, but we have ceased 
to feel it an object of desire. We have not the 
excuse, which Mill suggested, that we are working 
for posterity — ^in order that those who come after 
us may pursue the " art of livii^." We accept 
the economic life as, practically, the whole of life. 
We never think of anything else for our successors. 
And what other things we do fire done in the 
by-going. 

Again, I say. all very well. I welcome it with 
all my heart, »/we carry the " art of living " into 
the whole of this economic life. But I seem to 
see that what good we do is done, for the most 
part, in the spending of our income^ whether that 
spending is done by ourselves or by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for us. There, it may be, we 
are smimated with a conscious social and moral 
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purpose. But, in that huge part of our hfe vibxch 
is taken up with " business " — the making of an 
income — ^is it any exaggeration to say that, for 
the most part, we leave moral purpose out of the 
question ? And when I say " moral purpose " 
I say " human purpose," for the difierentiation 
o! man is that he is a moral being. Surely it is a 
painful confession ot failure if a man who wishes 
to " spend a week with God " has to leave his 
business and go " into retreat " I 

So, having come to a time of life when I realise 
that, in the ordinary course of nature, the pen 
may fall from my hand any day, and having 
something on my mind beyond what I have 
already written in the service of my science, 
I have thought it well without further delay to 
get it down. 
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CHAPTER II 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH 

The unequal distribution of wealth among indi- 
viduals — meaning by that the very different 
amounts v^ch fall under their disposal during 
the year as income' — ^has been the subject of 
comment, generally, indeed, of condemnation 
ever since there was any wealth to distribute. 
One of the earliest sermons on record had, for 
tesrt, Lazarus full of sores b^ging at the door 
of Dives who fed sumptuously every day — with 
the rather startling corollary that, in the next 
world, for no very obvious reason, the distribution 
of " good things " would be the other way about. 
To me, that wealth should be unequally dis- 
tributed among individuals is not so surprising 

> It may be as well to say plainly at the outset that this 
is the disthbntioa of " neolth " which I mean to discuss all 
through. It is not the distribution of " property," nnder 
which some have land, some capital, some nothing, bat the 
distribution of "income," under which some iiave pounds, 
some shillings, some pence per week. 
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as the fact that man should have wealth at all, 
for there is no othei animal that has. Property 
accumulating, growing, changing form, and pass- 
ing down by succession through generations is a 
purely human creation. Perhaps if we under- 
stood better what material wealth is, and how 
it is " made," we shoxild wonder less that some 
have much, others httle. But, in any case, if the 
distribution were a " natural " one, following the 
hues of animal life, no one would wonder at 
its inequality. Suppose the starlings — a set of 
natural beings which struck me, when writing 
this, as having some resemblance to Man in the 
lai^eness of their appetites and the propensity 
to quarrel over their food— instead of starting out 
afresh every morning to replenish a bare larder, 
could save and accumulate, the last thing one 
would expect is that every starling diould have 
an equal amount. The largest share would, of 
com^e, fall to the strongest robber and fighter 
among them. It is, then, rather creditable that 
we should feel any surprise, not to say indignation, 
over the co-existence of riches and poverty. 

The fact is that, in thinking of this Distribu- 
tion, we are, all unconsciously, influenced by the 
ethical idea — the idea that comes only with man. 
We assume that men have certain " Rights " — 
privileges which come to them by the mere fact 
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of bong bom men and not starlings. And, just 
as we say, and seem to believe, that a man has 
a " right to live," though denying the right to 
all his brother creatures, so we sometimes extend 
the proposition and say that every man has a right 
to a comfortable and well-fed life — both beliefs 
being equally ill-founded as " laws of nature." 
Evidently the whole matter requires analysis. 

The inequality of material conditions in the 
old world is only what might have been expected. 
In spite of the rather tawdry pomp and circum- 
stance of the upper classes — lovingly dwelt on 
by painters and poets to the entire exclusion of 
the drab monotonous life of those who worked 
with their hands — the world was then very poor, 
and the main determinants in the distribution 
of what wealth there was were hereditary power 
and privilege. To these inequalities, the com- 
munity fell heir in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century, when the great inventions and 
steam brought about the Industrial Revolution 
which introduced the Factory System. We did 
not then start from an equal distribution and 
degenerate thereafter into an imequal one. We 
had many centuries of national life behind us, 
and the new system began with inherited in- 
equalities. That is to say, there never was a 
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golden age of eqxiality of wealth : there was 
rather a leaden one of inequality of poverty. It 
is this that explains the universal condemnation 
of luxury in the old world. When there was so 
little to go round, the few who spent any of it 
in riotous living inevitably plimged the many 
below the poverty line. The waste of wealth 
was without excuse because it involved waste 
of human life. 

This succession to inequaUty I consider essential 
to any adequate dealing with the subject. For 
what defines our problem is that, under the new 
system, where power and privilege count for little, 
and where the prominent characteristic is Free 
Competition or Free Enterprise, the inequalities 
remain as great as ever. 

Once we realise that this is our problem, the 
first thing we ask, almost instinctively, is : Why, 
considering the immense growth of wealth since 
then, has the distribution not become more equal ? 
But if the question is " almost instmctive," none 
the less does it assume a great deal. Surely it 
assumes that the increase of wealth, alone and 
by itself, might have been expected to bring 
about more equaUty. And my counter question 
is : Why should it ? For, when forced to answer 
this, I am afraid we shall find that our instinctive 
question rests, rather unthinkingly, on the idea 
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of the community as a great family, actuated 
by the purpose of making wealth subordinate 
to its well-being as a whole — abohshing poverty, 
giving equal opportunities of the higher life to 
all the citizens, and so on. It may be granted 
that, in these latter days, such a purpose is being 
embraced and consciously carried out in many 
directions, such as public health, universal educa- 
tion, the rehef of poverty. But, while perhaps 
generally recognised as desirable, the equalisation 
of income at a sacrifice to some has scarcely 
emerged as part of the nationd purpose. 

There is an analogy which I think we shall find 
useful. We have all known many young men 
who started life with glowing aspirations of what 
they would do for the world when they became 
rich. And we have generally, I am afraid, 
witnessed that, as time went on and they became 
rich, they never did anj^thing but what other 
people do. 

Was it that, as they grew older, they became 
selfish ? I do not read it so. The answer is more 
honourable. It is that, as a man Uves and gives 
hostages to fortune, he finds that his money is 
not his to deal with as he likes. He mortgages 
his life to his family, the little circle he calls " his 
own " — finds its growing claims most urgent. 
He spends his money on them, and lets the world 
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go by. Allowing fen* the weakness of all analogies 
from the individual to the community, that is 
how I read the stray of the nation since the start 
of the Factory System. 

A century and a half ago — to go no further 
back than the economic history I know best — 
the richest community on earth was very poor, 
both absolutely and per head, when judged by 
modem standards. Men lived on the land and 
by the land, and land is a hard mother to her 
children in these northern latitudes, although a 
wise one in that she makes them work hard. We 
know now that she has almost illimitable wealth 
locked in her strong boxes. But she kept the 
key, and no one knew of this wealth for many 
and many a century. Coal, and iron, and oil, 
those obvious forms of wealth — what did our 
ancestors know of them ? or, even if they knew, 
what means had they of extracting them ? For 
the most part, they scratched the surface and 
took what they could pick up. So men, for the 
most part, lived by agriculture, and agriculture 
produced little ; for, although science was ad- 
vancing, its application to the fields was very slow 
and even late, as compared with its apphcation 
in other fields of industry. 

This reminds us of a fundamental fact in 
the economic history of the world. It is that. 
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til] there is an agricultural surplus, sufficient to 
do mwe than feed those who raise it, there can 
be no advance in wealth at all. Every one must 
be his own provider, Eind must be tied to the 
land. And, till that surplus is very abun- 
dant, there can be no considerable division of 
labour, and thus no start in the production of 
wealth. 

But man does not Uve by food alone. If he 
did, it would be now as it was then ; land would 
be the great object of wealth. And, as it 
happened, science won its first great triumphs in 
its application to the production of other forms 
of wealth. In rapid succession, after 1760, came 
the great textile inventions — ^the Spinning Jenny, 
roller spinning, the mule, the powerloom, calico 
printing, bleaching, wool combing. At the same 
time, came the steam engine, replacing the un- 
certain water power, opening up the coalfields, 
and bringing the smelting of iron by coal. 

All these inventions, of course, had Uttle direct 
effect in increasing the food supply. But they 
furnished the possibiUty of illimitable increase 
in the other forms of wealth — the innumerable 
goods and services which men desired. And, 
if the productive powers of the land were not 
much increased although engines could do what 
man never did before and the speed of the qundle 
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was multiplied by the hundred, the "manu- 
factures," as they were now called — cottons, 
woollens, linen, silk, hardware, earthenware, 
^ass, etc. — gave us the means of bringing food 
in exchange from all quarters of the earth. Inter- 
national communication brought specialisation in 
the food supply. The great plains of Poland and 
the north of Europe experienced the stimulus of 
demand from a nation which was devoting itself 
to making the other forms of wealth. 

This, then, was really the beginning of our 
national wealth, and we do not get the right 
historical perspective till we appreciate how 
young the modem world, with its wealth and 
its problems of wealth, is. Thenceforward the 
Colonies sent forth from the old world did not 
begin life anew : they took from the Mother 
Country the means of rapidly opening up virgin 
resources, and their great produce helped to 
make her rich. We should speak more guardedly 
of the riches of the old world. A careful examina- 
tion of any old print would show that the most 
splendid processions of pomp and luxury in the 
Middle Ages were poor things compared to the 
parade of a modem circus on its opening day. 

Now, if things, in other respects, had gone on 
as they were doing a century and a half ago, and 
if the same kind of people and the same nimsber 
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of people viece now enjoying the immense wealth 
which the application of science to natural 
resources has poured into the world since, the 
problem of to-day would be very different from 
what it is. But, parallel with the increase of 
wealth, there were other two increases which 
substantially changed the situation. 

(i) One was the growth of the Human Family. 
In the first twenty-five or thirty years of the 
nineteenth century, the population of this country 
increased more than it did in the whole century 
previous. Growing wealth, that is to say, made 
more mouths possible. I do not mean that people 
had larger families. But kirge families did not 
die of starvation, and, more than that, they did 
not- die of plague and other epidemics. They 
lived longer. It was science again that came to 
the aid of human life in another way — drained the 
cesspools, discovered the vaccine lymph, opened 
the windows, turned poisons into cures, fought 
with death in all forms. 

Thus, although the total amount of wealth 
^ew, the possibility of greater well-being and 
comfort to the community did not grow so fast 
as it might have grown. Hungry stomachs are, 
-indeed, accompanied by workii^ hands, but our 
growing numbers have laid a growing burden on 
-the national resources. But for the growing 
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wealth, the present mUlions of our population 
would not be here at all,^ while, all the time, the 
120,000 square miles v^ich contain all our other 
resources remain unchanged. In terms of my 
guiding analogy : if our generous-hearted youth, 
rising from poverty to great wealth, had remained 
unmarried and had lived as simply and frugally 
as in his bachelor days, he would, no doubt, have 
carried out the fine schemes for the community 
which he dreamt of vfhen he was young. But the 
young man has married, and his growing wealth 
has to subsist a family as well as himself. And 
many a man would be wealthy as a bachelor, 
and is yet poor as the breadwinner of a household. 
Seeing, then, that we started with inequaUty, 
it might be the C£ise that the reason of the poverty 
which still prevails is that the human family has 
increased as fast as the wealth. In any case, 

' It wovld be difficult to say whether a still increasing 
population is an economic advantage or not. The balance 
sheet would contain many items on either side. But this may 
be said, that all our Unemployment is not only a dead but 
a double loss — just as increase of imbeciles 01 bedridden 
persons would be. The economic right to life may be con- 
ceded to the man who produces as much as he consumes ; 
it muat be a moral right to life which allows the pauper, the 
invalid, and the criminal. It is this that makes the prevention 
of Unemployment an urgent question — it is not only an 
individual hardship, but a social burthen, and any scheme 
which would malce an economic use of the unemployed would 
be " reproductive expenditure." 
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there are always two progressions to be taken 
into account, wealth and population. 

As it happens, however, we have this pleasant 
statistical fact as regards our own coimtry that, 
between 1811 and 1911, the population of these 
islands increased over two and a half times, 
while the National Income increased over six 
times.* And this seems to mean that, so far as 
amount goes, every individual of us to-day might 
be more than twice as well off as every individual 
was in 1811. 

(2) But, besides the increase of population, 
there is another increase to be considered '^lich 
seems to me, on analysis, to have a very real 
bearing on the distribution of wealth. It is the 
growth of Human Appetite. 

It is an old saying tiiat the appetite grows by 
what it feeds on. Perhaps the genesis of the 
observation is the striking difference between the 
animals and man in this respect — a difference 
which might well find a place in natural theology. 
Our brothers of the fields continue, century after 
century, to seek the same food : if they find it, 
they eat and thrive ; if they do not, they lie 
down in the pasture and die. They try no 

> For calcuUtions of the national wealth in the eaily part 
of last century, see my Economic Annals, iSor-rSto and 
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experiments in new diets ; ^ and, even if food is 
abundant, they never overeat — living among 
enemies, it would be too dangerous. They wear 
the clothes they were bom with ; live in the holes 
where their ancestors burrowed or on the trees 
where they perched. They never mix their 
liquors ; they ask no change of air ; they invent 
no games. In short, they accept their environ- 
ment and conform to it. But man never has 
enough. Even in Adam Smith's days, he could 
speak of " the common complaint that luxury 
extends itself even to the lowest ranks of the 
people, and that the labouring poor will not now 
be contented with the same food, clothing, and 
lodging which satisfied them in former times." 
If we conader it, there is only one kind of human 
appetite that is at all limited — the appetite we 
share with the other animals for that which goes 
into the physical stomach. We, to-day, cannot 
eat more loaf-bread, or more potatoes, or more 
beef and mutton than our great-grandfathers did 
— less, indeed, for our digestion is not so strong 
as theirs was. 
But as to the appetite of the eye and ear, the 

'It suggests strange compaiisons to know that "white 
tbe great liisb famine was at its worst, abundance of salmon 
and other fish conld have been bad for the trouble of catching, 
yet scarcely any of the starving peasantry would consent to 
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back, the limbs, the mind — there is no satisfying it. 
To the economist, whose science starts with the 
proportion that Wealth is, fundamentally, that 
which satisfies human wants, man is a complex 
of needs, desires, energies, all craving for satis- 
faction, and calling on industry to provide the 
goods and services which satisfy them. This 
satis&ction is Life ; and, as life widens and 
deepens, desires become needs, comforts become 
necessaries, things which before were superfluities 
beyond reach become luxuries to be sought after. 
And, moreover, entirely new wants are bom. 
^We never curtail our wants unless forced by 
diminishing income : we simply increase them, 
and go on to the end of our lives working for 
the " httle more," forgetting that the hours are 
pjissing and that there are no " after hours " 
when we can put that little more to the use 
intended. 

To add to this, the one appetite which, I said, 
was limited, also grows. Man eats no more 
bread, but his bread is white wheaten bread of 
the finest baking ^ : no more meat, but the meat 
is boiled and roast and stewed and made up and 
disguised ; no more water or milk, but Uquors 
distilled and brewed, pressed from the rarest 

> Hie change from brown to wbeaten bread came as early 
as 1833. See my Ec<momie Annals of that year. 
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grapes, and refined and mellowed with age. Here 
it is not the qiiantitative appetite that has grown 
but the quaUtative. 

On the day when I was writing this, my wife 
being from home, I thought I would try the kind 
of brealcfast I loved as a child, and — ^to the 
astonishment of the shopkeeper, no doubt — I 
bought half a pound of peasemeal as I passed to 
College. It tost me three halfpence, and one 
third of it, with one hal^>enny worth of milk, 
made me a quite satisfying, and, I have no doubt, 
an entirely healthy breakfast. 

The next day, I was living in a golfing hotel in 
the Highlands, and my breakfast cost me 3s. 
Apparently my own appetite had increased, since 
I was a boy, by thirty-six times — and this only the 
strictly limited appetite for Food t 

And so it is, as a fact, with all the other appetites 
as well ; quantity is replaced by quality — or what 
we think quality. No doubt, we do not require 
more warmth in clothes than we did, and a 
summer's experience in Arran convinces some of 
us. that we may be very happy in a " but and a 
ben " and a " lie-to." But when one considers 
what the ordinary conventional woman demands, 
not for warmth but for dress — what both sexes 
demand for houses, for amusements, for change, 
for social engagements, for intellectual pursuits — 
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everyone must agree that tbe growth of the com- 
plex of appetites has made Man an enormously 
expensive animal. 

The bearing of this on the immediate question 
is, that, while the comparatively slow increase of 
population has left a surplus of wealth which 
might, conceivably, have tended to the redress of 
inequalities, the imconscious nse ^ in the standard 
of living of all classes has eaten up that surplus, 
and left the individual as dissatisfied, and with as 
little over to share with others, as when the 
standard was lower. What is worse, it has 
blinded him to the moral obligation of making 
the increased wealth the instrument towards 
universal wellbeing. 

To sum up the three prc^p:essions in a sentence : 
as wealth increases, there are more to eat it 
up, and the " more " have enonnously bigger 
appetites — more wealth, more mouths, more 
hunger. 

* It is almoat amusing to see how uncaDScious man is tliat 
so much of his appetite is not natural but conventional, and, 
^ain, how much of it is forced upon Mm by his " social 
position," as he calls it. The man who would rather go 
without his dinner than travel third class is known to all 
of us. It is one of the good results of the war that com- 
pnlaory economy has shown tbe richer classes how little 
sacrifice there is in cutting ofi perhaps a half of their ordinary 
eqienditure, and so, it may be hoped, bronght back some 
ideas as to tbe moral otdigation of the " simple life." 
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The argument thus far has been this. We 
started by assuming, as an evil, the inequality of 
wealth. Without going Airther back than the 
beginnings of the modem age, we found this 
inequahty then in existence — a heritage from 
times of power and privilege ; and we found the 
question now being put by every thoughtful 
person why, under a system of free enterprise, 
the inequalities should have perpetuated them- 
selves. And I have been askii^, in efiect, why 
the increase of wealth alone should even out the 
inequahties. Ilie growing wealth has been all 
eaten up by added mouths that have grown 
himgrier. We have taken no step to keep down 
population. We have taken no step to check 
the growth of appetite. It may be the case that 
we are all, collectively eind individually, twice 
as well off as we were.^ The inequalities remain 
— only at a higher level. 

Yes. And what else did we expect ? In all 
this enormous development in the production of 
wealth under free enterprise, I see nothing to 

' Prom my own researchea into economic biatory, I should 
say that even the rank and file of the working classes are so. 
Then, as now, there were good times and bad times — th» 
cyclical movement was as mysterious then as now — but, in 
the worst modem depiessiOD, there is nothing comparable 
to the misery, say, about 184a. Of course, it is mere rhetoric 
— and mischievous rhetoric — to say that the rich are richer 
and the poor poorer. 
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equalise its distribution — certainly, no machioery 
for equalising it. Adam Smith, a century and a 
half ago, in a httle noticed connection, spoke of 
the " natural distribution of wealth " as that 
which took place in, during, and thanks to, the 
system of production. It is what I have called 
in another book ^ Distribution according to 
Economic Worth — the owner of every factor 
getting paid what the services of that factor are 
found worth by those who are at once the 
organisers of production, the sellers of the goods 
produced, and the pajrmasters of all the factors. 
This " natural distribution " takes the same 
course now, for the system of divided labour 
and co-operation of many factors is the same. 
So long as bequest and inheritance are not re- 
stricted, the man who succeeds to wealth begins 
life, not only in the possession of his own Labour 
Power — which, by the way, that wealth enables 
him to train and utilise — but in the possession 
of a factor of production which other men want 
and will gladly pay him for ; and it only requires 
a very ordinary amount of prudence to preserve 
this long lead over those who start with no other 
equipment than their muscles and brains. To 
put it concretely : If a man has £1250 of capital 
when the rate of interest is 4 per cent., he has a 
' The Dittrilmii'm of Incottu, and ed. MactniUan, igfi. 
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factor of production which is worth to him as 
much as is the labour of an unskilled human 
factor at 20s. a week ; namely, £50 a 3rear. But 
if inequality of income is the natural result of 
unequal resources, why should we expect that 
the mere increase of wealth would remove it ? 
We do not expect a slow worker to make as much 
as a quick one, or a light soil to produce as much 
as a rich. Why expect that a man who is merely 
a worker should " earn " as much as one who is 
a property owner as well ? And, if we are not 
prepared to abolish private property, why com- 
plain of the inequalities which inevitably proceed 
from it ? 

So one is driven to look more narrowly at the 
evil which we assumed, and, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, we have not sufficiently analysed what 
we complain of. Our dissatisfaction with in- 
equaUty of distribution may be based on something 
quite outside the economic sphere ; perhaps on 
the idea that remuneration should be accordii^ 
to the character of the human worker, or to his 
wants, or to pain endured, or to long hours of work 
— ^that is, according to principles of distribution 
which are not recognised in the organisation of 
industry, for there remuneration is, for the most 
part, according to product, or rather to the value 
put upon product by the wants of the community. 
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But, fundamentally, our complaint is not with in- 
equality of income itself. We do not in the least 
make a grievance of the inequalities, however 
great, in the upper incomes. No sensible man 
who has enough for a cultured life and is free from 
anxiety about the future of his wife and children, 
envies Mr. Carnegie his difficulties in getting rid 
of his income. But all of us who have enough 
feel unhappy about those millions who are always 
uncertain where the next day's bread and butter 
are to come from. This is the evil of which we 
complain. 

And we feel it a reproach because, in mere 
amount, there now seems enough to abohsh 
poverty altogether. Our total wealth in the 
United Kingdom, adding all the incomes of all 
the individuals together, is about ;£2,ooo,ooo,ooo. 
It is a colossal sum ; there never was anything 
like it in the worid before. And our totjd popula- 
tion is 45,000,000, 

The theoretical possibilities which this sum 
seems to open up are almost dazzling. Is it 
quite realised that, so far as the figures go, it 
is possible that every family of five people in 
the United Kingdom might be well fed, healthily 
clad, comfortably housed, with something over 
for the half hohday and for the plate on Sunday ? 
For all these things surely are possible on an income 
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of £222, and £222 is the dividend yielded by 
£2,000,000,000 when shared by 45 millions of 
people in circles of five. 

In face of these figures, we may, I think, dismiss 
the idea that the reason of the still existing 
poverty is that " there is not enoi^h to go round." 
If wealth were equally divided — ^not per head, for 
that is unthinkable, but per family^ — there is 
enough to make everybody at any rate well-fed, 
well-clad, well-housed. 

" If it were equally divided," mark. But while, 
as I said, I see no machinery for equalising incomes, 
I see one very powerful force that would resist 
the equahsing. Even if the strongest socialistic 
government were to start out with the design 
of, somehow or other, taking over the whole of 
this vast annual sum as it was produced, and 
dividing it out among circles of five, I submit 
that the interest of immense numbers is dead 
against it. 

' I must emphaaise " per f&mily." It is often assumed that 
the confiscation of the incomes which fall to property — giving 
the whole National Income to labour — would put an end to 
poverty. But, as Professor Caonan points out, in such a 
case, if this were done, say that property is (now) receiving 
30 per cent, of the whole income, the pro rtUa addition to 
earnings wonld be about 43 per cent. — a handsome increase, 
no doubt, to the majority of workers, but one which would 
be wholly inadequate to abolish poverty in the caae oC the 
poorest independent earners, and nil in the case of the invalid 
and incapable. — The Economic OitUook, p. 344. 
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Remember that these two milliards are the 
whole wealth that it is possible to divide. Thus, 
levelling-up involves levelling-down ; and, while 
all those heads of households y/bo have, at 
present, under £222, would, I daresay, be willing 
enough to try the experiment, all who have above 
£222 — and these surely are not the wealthy alone 
— would heartily oppose it. In the attempt to 
make everybody comfortable, such a government 
would have arrayed against it the vast numbers 
who already are comfortable. 

Nor would this be pure selfishness on their part 
— and this is where the bearing of the third 
element in the case, the Increase of Appetite, 
comes in. 

Suppose you are one of the comfortable classes — 
I mean those above the £222 limit. Assume, 
for instance, that you are one of those fovourites 
of fortune, a university professor in Scotland. 

Then you have, indeed, a very fine life. You 
have a good social position, and you have won it, 
not by influence, but by brains. You have more 
work — congenial work — happy work — than you 
can ever overtake, even if you limit your hours of 
sleep to six, and your recreation to a round of 
golf on a Saturday. And you have £600 a year. 

Would you be disposed to give any great assis- 
tance to a scheme for cuttli^ down your income 
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to £222 ? Assuming that you are a strictly 
hcmest man, I answer for you : " I trow not." 

And for no ignoble reason. You want your wife 
to be well-dressed and to have a house in which 
she can take pride. You want your children 
educated in the best possible way, and in the best 
possible conditions — you are ambitious for them 
to this extent, that you are unwilling that they 
should have a less fine life than you have. You 
want to get in a decent doctor when any of them 
is ill. You must insure your hfe heavily, for their 
welfare, after you are gone, is much dearer to you 
than your own welfare now. They are your first 
interest — your first charge. In doing your duty 
by them, you are doing your nearest duty by the 
State. 

This takes up by far the kirger portion of your 
income. And, when these expenses are met, you 
need every penny that you have over for your 
work — for books, for apparatus, for travel, for 
change : these are the very bones of your pro- 
fesaon, and your profesaon is not only what you 
are paid £600 for,- but it is your purpose in life — 
what you are in the world for. 

You find, too, that £600 a year is far too Httle 
to allow you to do your best for society in that 
profession. The only argument for equahsation 
that would appeal to you is that, by inasting on 
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the £600 level for your own little circle, you are 
preventing other circles of men, \^o are as honest 
and work as hard, from having the same fine life. 
And this is a very speculative conaderation. 

Now turn successively to class after class, and 
you find the same story repeating itself. R^htly 
or wrongly, every class finds its Income no more 
than sufBcient to sustain the standard of life 
and good work it has set itself. 

Even Mr. John Bums and Mr. Lloyd George 
find that they can spend their salaries as Cabinet 
Ministers in a way that is good for them, good for 
their families, good for their own little circle, good, 
I hope, for the community. 

I am not concerned to defend this. In some 
respects the growth of Appetite — healthy enough 
when it takes the shape, not of self-indulgence, 
but of demand for the necessaries of efficiency — 
is much to be deplored. The class standards 
fixed by tradition, by feshion, by social ambition, 
by desire of being known to be richer than others, 
are responsible for a great deal of expenditure 
which is nothing else than setting a match to 
wealth, and preventing it falling into the heritage 
of the world. It is particularly deplorable in that 
it has dulled the perception of the educated 
classes to the claims of those who only ask what 
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is entirely reasMiable — a life which gives them 
some chance of realising themselves as himian 
beings.' 

I am not, then, justifying it. All I say is that, 
suppose any socialistic scheme of cutting down 
incomes were practicable, it would, inevitably, 
be oi^>05ed with almost the entire weight of the 
comfortable classes, because their larger appetite 
has become a second nature. 

None of us lays the blame of other people's 
poverty at his own door. The ordinary man 
merely takes what the economic forces send him ; 
conscious that nobody ofiers him anything for 
nothii^, he does not dream that he is hurting 
anybody by charging the market rate for what he 
in turn offers in exchange. If he is a landowner, 
he chooses one among the half-dozen farmers 
bidding against each other to pay him a rent. 
If he is a capitalist, he takes what interest the 
bank offers him on deposit, or accepts the higher 
rate which municipaUties and foreign nations offer 
him. If he is an employer, risking a good deal 

I I find an evidence of this in the ordinary attitude towards 
w^es. The steady increase of wealth, due to the pro- 
ductivity of orgEuiised industry, should be reflected, one 
would think, in a steady rise of wages — or rather a steady 
rise in the wage level — and has, on the whole, been so reflected. 
Bat the first thought of any employer, on the demand for 
a rise, is — " are the men not very well ofi already i " 
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in making goods on the speculation that demand 
will take them off at a remunerative price, he 
pays the market rate for everything he buys, 
and pays the standard wage to his workmen. In 
all this, none of these people has any idea that 
he is " oppressing " his fellow men. As a rule, 
he has not mounted at their cost but by their 
help. And being, as I say, very often conscious 
of spending the income he gets in ways that 
make for the good life of his own circle, large 
or small, he sees nothing to reproach himself 
with, and is perhaps just too ready to think 
that the poverty of other men is their own fault. 
All the same, he is not happy about those 
millions on the poverty line, whose lives, and the 
lives of their famihes, are dependent on a small 
daily wage, which scarcely allows of saving, and 
which they may lose by a mere " depression of 
trade." He knows, if he thinks at all, that there 
is Uttle difference between him and them as 
regards hard and honest work. He knows that, 
if he were in their circumstances, life would be 
one long anxiety about those dearer than himself 
— ^that he could not do his quiet work from day 
to day if this thought for their future haunted 
him every night before sleep came. He kno\vs, 
or he ought to know, that the difference between 
a man who has a salaried post, or has some 
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wealth behind him, and the man on a weekly 
wage is almost infinite. It is not, then, the 
prick of conscience, but the realisation of this 
" infinite difference " that makes every thought- 
ful man ask if nothing can be done. If he has 
momited by the help of the many, he feels that 
he ought to reach down and pull them up beside 
him. 

This brings vs to the practical question. Is it 
possible, without chai^ii^ the whole economic 
system — which, be it remembered, has given us 
the dividend of £222 per circle of five — ^to give 
the small wage-earners more ? 

Yes. There are two ways. One is the way of 
taxation. The State may be entirely unwilling 
to interfere in the wage contract, or in the pay- 
ment of interest, profit, and rent to inivate 
persons ; that is, to interfere with the ordinary 
economic distribution. But it may tax the larger 
incomes for the exclusive benefit of the smaller ; 
that is, may follow up Distribution by Re- 
distribution.* 

I It is, peAaps, worth noting that the principle followed 
in Re-distnbntion has little reference to the economic prin- 
ciples which regulate Distribution. The State pays no 
attention to " economic worth " — the right of the worker 
to the whole produce of his labour — but follows the line 
adopted by a parent in providii^ for his children — equality 
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It has done so ^ce Elizabeth's tune in the 
Poor Rate. It has done so in National Education 
^ce the seventies, and is now going the full lineal 
length in free education and feeding of school 
children. It has done so, as strikingly, tn Old 
Age Pensions — the very idea of which is that a 
man need not save part of his wage for old age, 
but may sp^id it all. The latest development of 
the same principle is National Insurmice — the 
9d. for 4d. 

That is one way. It is rather a remedy of 
despair. It seems to take this attitude : — In 
virtue of economic causes, wages, amtmg the 
lowest class, cannot rise. But the lot of this 
class should not, on that account, be left im- 
bearable, and the future of their helpless children 
should not be prejudiced. Therefore, without 
disturbing the industrial organism, the State may 
add, not to their incomes, but to their Uving, by, 
say, insurance against unemployment, free medical 
attendance, education. 

Well, whatever we may think of these existing 
and, probably, now permanent ways of re-dis- 
tribution, I am sure I voice the opinion of most 
people when I say that I hope it may not be 

modified by diSereucea of needs. Tliese two occupy difiereat 
spheres, remuneration and gift, and the one principle should 
not be held to condemn the other. 
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necessary to add to their number. Ask the poor 
man himself, and I think he will answer that, 
instead of getting these things done for him, he 
would rather do them for himself ; he would 
rather have a rise of wages than any more free 
provisions given him, imwillingly, by taxation. 

If, then, we put aside this Re-distribution by 
taxation, and are still uneasy about the poverty 
which takes from human beings the chance of 
being what God meant them to be, the only 
other way is by increasing the wealth of the 
nation. 

The working man, I know, is suspicious of any 
such si^gestion. In vain does the economist 
prove that every extra supply of wealth is an 
extra demand for work and wages — that the 
" natural way " to get a larger sum in the distri- 
bution of wealth is to increase the total wealth 
to be distributed. The working man does not 
understand it : he does not beUeve it ; and many 
interested voices tell him insistently that, if more 
is added to output, it never comes his way. In 
the present case, he thinks that an economist, as 
" the salaried servant of the dominant classes," 
is asking him to work harder or loiter, and he has 
a shrewd enough idea that, if any economist were 
set to work for a week, say, as an iron moulder 
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or a riveter, he would be cured of suggesting any 
such proposition. 

But the increase of wealth does not necessarily, 
or even generally, mean increase of human toil. 
Hiere is an obstinate belief on the part of each 
class among the producers that the increase 
of wealth is its peculiar work. The working man, 
naturally enough, thinks it is all due to him, 
because he puts in long hours and puts forth 
physical exertion, while his masters go about with 
clean hands and begin work at ten in the morning. 
The masters, as naturally, think that the working 
man is merely a machine who does what he is 
told, and that the person who really adds is the 
person who organises — ^the employer who, funda- 
mentally, puts the productive factors, labour as 
well as capital, in the only place where they can 
work to any piupose. It is the old story of the 
fly on the wheel. Both alike forget that the 
increase of wealth comes from the understanding, 
and putting in due place, of natural powers^ 
powers that were there all the time, only waiting 
to be harnessed. 

To put it in a homely way : The boy at the 
canal lock who lifts the sluice is apt to think 
that he is the person who lets down the boat. 
The canal company which has paid for making 
the lock thinks that it had something to do with 
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it — " anybody could lift a sluice." The economist 
says, " Why, the two of you have done nothing 
more than supply the conditions for gravitation 
to work at the place you want it to work, and 
let the water seek its level." 

If there is anybody who has a claim to do most 
in the creation of wealth, it is the scientific man. 
And is his work, after all, anythii^ but under- 
standing the forces of nature, and making them 
work, not against man but, for man ? One who 
realises this becomes, I hope, a httle suspicious 
of the new taxation line drawn between " earned " 
and " imeamed " income. 

The history of the progress of wealth, then, is 
the making of Nature work harder, not Man. 
It Is only a question of time till we hand over 
all the toilsome, and dirty, and monotonous 
work to the forces of Nature harnessed * in what 
we call Machinery. 

So I am not suggesting that, for the further 
increase of wealth, anybody should work harder. 
When he has congenial work — when all trades 
become professions — man will not need to be 
asked. He will resent being compelled to stop. 

1 1 always think the old metaphor unusually rich in meaning. 
The " harness " by which we make a very clumsy unwilling 
aninial do what we want instead of what it pleases, is just 
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But these times are not yet ; and all I would pro- 
pose is to let the production of wealth go on 
without interruption — that production, remember, 
which, while limiting the hours of ordinary labour, 
has increased our wealth by six-fold in a century, 
and will increase it ever so much faster as we learn 
how to make the fuller division of labour between 
the forces of nature working in land and air 
and sea and machinery, and the forces of nature 
working in man. 

But let us be clear what this continuance of 
production involves, for few people outside of 
economists realise what our National Wealth is. 
Its amount is £2,000,000,000. But that is only 
the calculation form — the sum total, in money, 
of all the incomes earned by producing — what ? 

Why, an annual stream of commodities and 
services for the living of man during the twelve 
months. 

To make this more graphic, let me say that we 
might be, and remain, as rich as we are although 
every sii^le thing produced during the year, 
except that necessary for replacing "wasting 
assets," was consumed and swept out of existence 
by the community during the year. The only 
thing, in such a case, would be, that instead of 
adding to capital a sixth or a seventh of the 
income, we should make no savings. 
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Our wealth is not pennanent wealth, like a 
precious metal which is first dug out of the 
ground in ore, then crushed and refined, and 
afterwards remains in the world for the rest of 
time. It is, for the most part at least, like the 
crop of com which is produced one harvest and 
vanishes down the throats of the people before 
the next harvest.* 

In other words : it is not an enormous stock of 
goods, accumulated in the past and ever growing, 
which m^ht be drawn on with no nwre evil 
consequences than leavii^ a gap. It is not like 
the treasure of a Greek temple, which passed, 
on conquest, from the service of the gods to the 
service of man, or like a landed estate which 
might be confiscated and divided amcmg small 
holders. It is, in fact, a stream — a constant 
flow — ^not a reservoir. And, being so, it might 
dry up like other streams. 

What follows ? Is it not that the continuance 
of our wealth depends on all the factors which 

• I say " for the most part." Of course, a good deal of it 
falls into more or less pennanent improvements and recon- 
stiuctkin of the environment — althongh these also, as a rule, 
require annual expense of upkeep~«and, as I shall point ont 
later, this category m^ht be indefinitely increased, if expendi- 
ture were conscious, and conscientions, and planned for thfr 
common good. But the vast bulk of things made within the 
year — and chiefly the personal services rendered — " perish 
in the using " within the year. 
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feed the stream being kept up to their full capacity 
of feeding it ? 

And this suggests a very grave consideration. 
We have been pluming ourselves upon our 
enormous wealth, and thinking well pleased of 
the possibilities which lie in having such an 
amoimt to divide. We have, I fear, forgotten 
that any revolutionary movement in society 
might very quickly wipe that wealth out of 
existence, and destroy all hopes of a better dis- 
tribution — in the old metaphor, we mi^t empty 
out the baby with the bath ! 

The Transvaal miners, if they thought out the 
matter at all, had this truth brought rudely to 
their realisation in 1913. To force the mineowners 
to give them a larger share of the gold which was 
coming up the shaft, they stopped work. The 
particular work they did, being management and 
superintendence of great masses of native labour 
doing the rough work of mining, when the white 
men stopped, the natives stopped, and no gold 
came into the treasuries of the mining companies. 
Having given this demonstration of their power 
for destruction, by what was described as "a 
perfectly peaceable and legitimate labour move- 
ment," the miners intimated that they would 
" go back." But, meantime, some thousands 
of native labourers had gone home. The mines. 
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as a whole, were undermanned. And then some 
hundreds of miners found that there was no 
employment for them. They had checked the 
current — dislocated the continuity of the in- 
dustry. Mineowners, Hke other employers, do 
not pay wages out of well-lined pockets, but out 
of the product brought into the world by the 
joint exertions of capitEil, labour, and organisation. 
The gold — the concrete wealth — ^was still there 
in the mines ; in that sense the world was no 
poorer. But the stream of wealth and wages 
had, so far, dried up, and that is the kind of 
wealth we " hve " by. 

The typical form of wealth to-day, in fact, 
is in the shape of Power — ^not stuff in the ware- 
house, but the mill which fills it. Keep the 
mill running, and the warehouse will every day 
fill and every evening empty. But let any of 
the many factors in the mill, that imit of pro- 
duction kept together by the most complex and 
delicate organisation, start asunder — any factor, 
for the more perfect the organisation, the smaller 
the thing which will wreck it — let there be any 
break in the process, I say, from a strike of the 
workers to a leak in the boiler — and what happens ? 
AfVhy, nothing goes into the wEu^ehcuse. The 
stream of wealth has ceased to flow. 

Now all this marvellous system of producing 
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wealth under organisation was never planned by 
anybody. It has evolved since the beginning of 
the Factory System, simply by a comparatively 
few persons, called Employers, seeing that a profit 
was to be made out of putting capital and labour 
in partnership and oi^anising them to make a 
product. And it is kept going on in the same 
way. Some man or other sees that the profit 
in such and such a trade is above the average, 
takes it for a sign that more of the particular 
class of goods can be sold at an ordinary profit, 
and fits a new partnership of labour and capital 
into that trade.* 

Call it Free Competition if you like, though the 
expression, as Professor Marshall says, errs both 
by excess and by defect. The more adequate 

1 " There is very little dioice for most oi ns, ajid the choice 
is geneiaUy made loDg before the individual has aay reasoned 
opinions on the subject. But, in so iar as any }udidona 
choice of an industry or business is pos^ble, the greatest 
number and keenest activity of those who provide for the 
needs, real and imaginary, of mankind, will tend to devote 
themselves cbiedy to turning out those goods and services 
on which the profit is e33>ected to be invest. There is no 
benevolent despot who can say ' Thousands of my people 
cannot get enough bread and beef : see to it that ten more 
regiments of my productive army are set to work to grow 
con and raise cattle.' The productive army, betng at work 
for the profit of its officers and rank and file, works aloi^ 
the line of most profit, being sensible business men, with 
iko sentimental illnsionB." — Withers, Poverty and Waste, 
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expression is Free Enterprise — meanii^ that any- 
one who sees an opening for making a [Mroflt 
seizes it — there is no law to hinder him — and 
the total result is that we have, as I say, a mar- 
vellously perfect organism — delicate because it 
is perfect — which j^elds us the major part of 
these two milliards. 

And the point I insist on is that, if we are 
to go on increasing our wealth — and this, I 
repeat, is the condition of the aboHtion of poverty 
— we must keep the organisaiion which produces 
it at least as perfect as it has come to be.^ With- 
out any revolution, if the present economic course 
of things continues for another century, then, 
supposing the rank and fie to get only their old 
share and no more, we may hope that, by the 
end of that time, they will be twice as well-off 
as they are now and four times as well-oft as 
they were a century ago. Indeed, this con- 
summation will be reached, in all probability, 
much sooner, for the growth of wealth is cumu- 

' " The economiat regards the existing inequality of wealth 
as in itself extremely wasteful, but sees that it most in the 
main be retained for the present, because it provides both 
the motive force and the regulator for the present system 
of production ; and, even if it were practicable, it would not 
be worth while to make and introduce the ideal of distri- 
bution — the principle of equality modified by difierences 
of needs — if it led to a considerable fall in produce per bead." 
— Cannan, The Economic Outlook, p. 331. 
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lative,' and, besides, the wealth which escapes all 
mention and assessment in the calculation form is 
probably increasii^ much faster than the calcul- 
able income." 

But understand what this consummation en- 
tails. There should be no misunderstanding here, 
and, personally, I am unwilling that anyone 
should assent to it without clear recognition of 

■ It is cumnUtive in three respects, (i) Every invention 
and improvement brings others within sight and reach — 
the motor car, for instance, beginning as a high-priced luxary 
of the rich, passes into the motor bus and the motor lorry 
and the motor cycle, and every improvement in one of these 
tends to cheapen the others. [2) The great division of labour 
gives ever more opportunities for making the most of human 
capacity—the anaemic scholar would make a very poor 
agricultural labourer, and the agricultural latwurer probably 
would not make a very brilliant scholar, but, when there is 
a market for learning as well as for beef and com. both 
scholar and labourer are utilised to the best porpose as 
wealth producers. (3) The payment of capital is a " flat 
rate." I mean that, while every human producer demands 
more for his subsistence according as he produces moi«, 
the iron slave is paid one general rate however much it may 
produce. It would, then, scarcely be an exaggeration to 
reverse Malthus' proposition and say that, in modem drcimi- 
stances, population increases at an arithmetical rate, wealth 
at a geometrical. 

' See my Distribution of Income, Chap. XI., " Income 
which escapes both notice and assessment." In a word, not 
only does the money form conceal the real form of wealth 
— what money buys — but vast amounts of real wealth are 
being added which are never paid for at all, and are not 
counted in among the two milUards. 
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what has been going on and what is involved 
in its continued progress. Economic advance 
has not been attained without sudSering. It 
has been accompanied aH along by a weeding- 
out process. The fcictor of production which was 
not fit for its particular work was replaced by 
another — ^ruthlessly, in the case of land and 
ca^ntal, less ruthlessly, but still painfully enough, 
in the case of labour. The great weeding-out of 
land was by the abohtion c^ the Com Laws, when 
the poor lands, which had been brought under the 
plough by the protected price of com, were 
thrown out of cultivation, or made to take a 
lowlier place as grass. The weeding-out of 
capital all the cratury long has escaped notice 
■and sympathy only because there never was 
much sympathy with the capitalist — he, it was 
presumed, was a rich man and could stand it. 
It is now being carried to extreme lengths — 
particularly in America, where employers do not 
seem to think anything of " scrapping " their 
mills every few years and putting in new plants 
from cellar to ceiling. 

Now the weeding-out of labour follows the 
same lines, and is the issue of the same principle ; 
namely, that what we ask from the factors of 
production is Product and nothing but Product. 
We should never say that farming was justified 
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by the rent, or manufecturing by the i^ofit. 
The raison d'gtre of the one is crop, of the other, 
goods. So the economic raison d'etre of the 
labourer is, not his wage, but his product. 

Submitting him, then, to the same rule as the 
other factors, the worker gets his wage as a 
factor of production. Wi^ is not a recom- 
pense for toil, but an equivalent of wealth 
produced. The labourer's wage, in other words, 
comes out of his product. It is what he is 
" worth " to his employer as adding to a saleable 
product.^ 

And now I come to a point which gives me 
pain to state. 

The reason why so many — ^the rank and file 
q£ the workii^ classes — those on whose account 
we are most imhappy — are at a low level of 
wages to-day, is that they have not been able 
to keep their economic place — ^thdr place as 
factors of production — ^when compared, not with 
other men, but with other factors. 

I have given the figures of the increase of 
wealth, and shown that it progresses more than 
twice as fast as population. Now most of that 
wealth — perhaps all of it — ^may be turned into 

> Perhaps the moat graphic conception of the emptoyer ta 
that he buys a number of thinp (sometinies goods, some- 
times services), puts them in a parcel, and sells the parcel. 
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Capital at the will of the owner or disposer of 
it. But what is the typical — ^the chief fonn — of 
capital ? It is machinery. And this again means 
that machinery has increased probably twice 
as fast as man. 

Since the beginning of last century, men have 
been finding that machinery — the iron slave, 
which, by the bye, need not get the humanitarian 
consideration that the human slave generally 
got — was a very powerful friaid, but was also 
a very deadly rival to those who came in com- 
petition with it. The terrible history of the 
powerloom weavers — ^less than a century old — 
is an eternal reminder of this. The community 
vented cloth — ^it did not want weavers, or 
powerlooms either, except so far as they could 
produce cloth. The handloom weavers, once 
a proud, independent, and highly paid class, 
would not take to the powerlooms — said they 
could not. But the products of the two, the webs 
of cloth, competed equally, and, as the power- 
looms were perfected, and speeded-up, and their 
price fell, the cost of production of the web fell 
also. The community bought the web, not asking 
who or what produced it ; till the handloom 
weaver found that his web sold for enough to 
give him 8s., 6s., 5s., 4s. a week, when he gave 
up altogether, and the industry disappeared. All 
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the while, the powerloom weaver was making 
anything from 16s. to 32s. a week. 

From that time onward, it was evident that, 
as regards most of the industries, the only place 
for man, as a wage-earner, was in an organised 
unit of production where he " worked " machinery 
or worked with machinery. 

As the century went on, and machinery became 
more perfect, many parts of it became automatic 
and almost dispensed with attendance, and the 
demand for machine-tenders diminished except 
so far as the machines increased. But still there 
was room for the unskilled, for all the attendant 
had to do was to set the machine and supply it 
with material. Then machinery became not 
only automatic but delicate and complex. The 
attendants now must be skilled workmen, and the 
Tinskilied fell out. 

I need not elaborate this. It is a small picture 
of what has been going on, and constantly goes 
on, in the world of factory industry. The 
hard work, the constant work, the heavy work, 
the deUcate work, the repeat work, perhaps the 
dirty work, is taken over year by year by the 
machine factor — the growing fector, remember — 
and man is elbowed out, except where he retains 
a monopoly byjdoing what the machine cannot do. 

And, parallel with this, fall the wages of those 
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who can do only the machine's work. Natur- 
ally. At the back of the empl(^er is the pubhc ; 
it employs him : and v^t the employer, like the 
community, asks from the factors he puts together 
is Product. If that product can be got from a 
machine-factor cheaper than from a human factor, 
the man disappears — ^just as the hen would dis- 
appear if a machine could be got to lay eggs 
and machine-laid were cheaper than " new- 
laid." Individual employers may be large- 
hearted, generous men ; they may feel it the 
saddest of necessities to pay ofE workers. But 
they, in turn, are pressed on by the army of 
their competitors. The only way of selling their 
goods is to keep their cost as low as that of 
their rivals. If they cannot, they also are weeded 
out, and the whole organisation is thrown on 
the scrap-heap. 

Wages, in other words, depend, like everything 
else, on the operation of supply and demand — 
the inevitable law that the value of anything, 
however good in itself, falls when there is too 
much of it. The rank and file have alwajre had 
low wages because there were so many of them. 
They have only one factor of production od 
lA^iich to depend, their labour ; and that factor, 
in the case of most of them, could do only what 
I may call " horse-power work " — I mean work 
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that requires no particular ability but only long 
hours and hard exertion. But what makes the 
matter ever so much worse for them is that the 
supply of this low class labour, already abundant, 
is indefinitely increased by this new and growing 
factor, machinery itself. Wherever, in fact, man 
does only the same work as the machine, the 
supply of this " labour " or labour-power comes 
from wealth in the form of capital, as well as 
from man in the lower ranks — wealth, and there- 
fore machinery, being all the time a factor 
increasing in numbers. There are, as it were, 
many millions of human workers running after 
one kind of job ; and there are, besides, the far 
greater number of millions of machines running 
after the same job. It is this double supply of 
" horse power " that accounts for the small wage. 
Where man competes directly, this iron slave with 
the unwearying muscles, which, as we say, never 
requires more than a Uving wage whatever its 
product, first drags down the wages of the human 
worker to its own subsistence level, and in course 
of time replaces him — ^is substituted by the 
employer for the man. 

If we ^ree, then, to go on as we have been 
doing, we must submit and look forward to this 
substitution ; and I am afr^d it means the weed* 
ii^ out of large niunbers of the present adult 
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workers and of those who follow in the same line, 
unless we somehow prevent this fatal direct 
competition. 

There is no use trying to stop the progress of 
this weeding-out. For many centuries, the intro- 
duction of the machine was dow. How slow 
it was may be seen by Adam Smith's scanty 
mention of the forms in use. In his time, he said, 
the "three very capital improvements" in the 
machinery for producing cloth were the spinning 
wheel instead of the rock and the spindle, where 
" the same quantity of labour would produce 
double the amount of work," machines for 
winding the worsted and woollen yam, and the 
fiilling mill for thickening cloth instead of treading 
it in water. Even the wheelbarrow dates only 
from the time of Louis XIV. It is easily seen, 
then, why in its early forms machinery was 
welcomed as jm " aid to labour." ^ But when the 
age of invention began, and the tool showed its 

■ The c&reful reader will find, I think, a curious proof of 
this in Lauderdale's exptanation why capital produces a 
profit, which seems so old-fashioned nowadaTs. Writing in 
1804. when manufacturing capital was a new force, he found 
the reason of it in its supplanting a portion of labour which 
would otherwise be performed by the hand of man, or from 
its peifonning a portion of labour which is beyond the reach 
of the personal exertion of man to accompli^. The words 
seem to suggest that only as " aiding " the human factor 
could profit be justified. 
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other side to labour, it met the hostility of all 
those who had been doing the same work in a 
dower way. In 1816, and again in 1830, the 
agricultural labouro^ rose and destrojred the 
threshing mills. Apologies were made for the 
introduction of the reaping machine in 1828 ; — 
most of the crops came forward about the same 
time, and labour was not sufficient to get in the 
harvest before the weather broke, etc. In 1822, 
Maxwell of Pollok tried to get a tax put upon 
machinery on the ground that the human worker 
paid taxes on all the articles of his consumption 
while his rival had no such handicap. And, any 
time for the last hundred years, complaint was 
made in Parliament, by petitions and by speeches, 
and was answered in the same way : ^ " We 
cannot hamper science by refusing to apply its 
results. We cannot keep back the progress of 
wealth." 

We can, and we do, appeal to employers to 
take thought how they introduce machinery that 
replaces man — to make the break as gentle as 
possible — and there is ample testimony that 
they respond to the appeal.' But, to think of 

* See my Eeonomie Annals of the Ninetttnth Century, pasiim. 

' It appears to me very significant that it is not from the 
employing classes that the agitation for a Minimum Wage 
comes. Yet the Minimum Wage most surely involves the 
quicker eliminatioa oi the inefiideDt. 
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airesting the introduction of the machine, is 
quite hopeless. 

Nor is it possible to console ourselves by 
thinking that some other organisation of pro- 
duction would change all this. I see not the 
slightest sign of any oi^anisation coming into 
being that will be a preserve of the inefficient — 
meaning, by " inefficient," men who cannot keep 
up with the rising standard. Machinery has 
forced the pace, but the man who c2inR0t keep 
up, must fall out. 

Take Co-operation. Are the productive con- 
cerns of the great wholesale Co-operative Societies 
not reflexes of the best or^nisations outside ? 
Is it not their boast that they have the finest 
mills in the country ; that they can equal and 
beat the private employer in prices ; that their 
workers are " picked workers," and highly paid 
because they are picked ? 

Take our Corporation Industries. I suppose 
there is no pubUc service anywhere in advance 
of the tramway service of Glasgow in plant and 
organisation. But is it the refuge of workers 
who are not good enough for anjrthing else ? 
Was the halfpenny fare — ^which other cities 
wonder at — ^the result of old-fediioned methods 
and sweated labour and low wages ? The strike 
of a year or two ago, when applicants poured in 
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in shoals to fill the vacant places, is the answer. 
Picked men again. 

When, finally, the demand is made by some 
that the State should take over all the gieat 
enterprises of the country, is it with the idea 
that they should be worked at a lower level of 
efficiency than, say, the Post Office ? I trow 
not. But does not Efficiency involve just what 
I have said — ^the constant substitution of the 
better factor — picked machinery, picked men ? 
The susfHcion that socialism, in the hands of a 
democracy, would be allowed to mean lubberland, 
is, I venture to think, quite unfounded. 

All this, then, is involved even in the main- 
tenance of our wealth. It is the way in which 
we have risen to that colossal total of the two 
milliards. It is the way which we must keep, 
with all its lamentable weeding-out of inefficient 
workers, if we are to have that steady growth of 
wealth on which we rely for raising the smaller 
incomes without reducing the larger ones. 

So I return to my proposition as regards 
levelling-up. I do not ask the workii^ man to 
work harder or longer — although I would most 
earnestly ask those who have not worked before 
to work now, emd the comfortable classes to 
work harder, for so we shall come to the de- 
sired consummation all the quicker. All that is 
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necessary is that the present means of producing 
wealth be allowed to take its old course. 

I ask, then, what, on this assumption, is the 
wage earner's prospect ? 

{i) First, as regards those who continue doing 
work which is also done by machinery — ^those who 
merely compete with machinery. So far as low 
wages and long hoiu^ are the reflex of the fact 
that the product of the hmnan worker is the same 
as that turned out in the fectory by machinery, 
divided labour, and organisation, I see no future 
for these workers as a class. Low as their wages 
are, they will, in all probabiUty, go lower. In 
some cases, it seems that it is only the lowness 
of the wage that discourages the invention of 
something that would replace them altogether — 
" there would be no profit in it," The majority 
of the " home workers " are, I am afraid, in this 
unhappy state.> 

(2) Second, as regards those who have almost 
no distinctively human skill, who lift we^hts, 

' Theie is, however, a limited future for home work if it 
were directed into wlkat may be categorised as " repairiiiK 
trades." Many a housewife would gladly pay a good price 
for the household mending — and it is rather notorious that 
the person who could be trusted with soch work is difficult 
to hud. But in this case, of course, ths workers are not 
competing with machinery. 
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and shovel cargo, whael boxes, drive carts, and 
carry parcels, etc. They still have a place — a 
monopoly place. They will persist probably in 
the smaller trades and branches of trades where 
it would not pay to employ much machinery. 
But, in the great trades, their place is constantly 
being encroached on by the stronger rival. I 
see no hope, economically, for the bettering of 
their position. There would be a hope if they 
could entrench themselves in their monopoly 
such as it is, but, unfortunately, their numbers 
are constantly kept augmented, from all the other 
classes, namely, the failures through drink, and 
thriftlessness, and fecklessness.^ 

(3) Third, as regards the machine-tenders. It 
has long been obvious that the really important 
division of labour is not that between man 
and man, as it seemed, to Adam Smith's surprise 
and admiration, in 1776, but between man and 
machinery. As a matter of fact, few of us 
realise how much the most highly skilled brain 
worker works with machinery of all sorts, from 
books to typewriters. But the machine-tenders 
proper — that huge class employed in factories and 
workshops — divide on two broad lines. (A) In 

1 Unskilled labour of th« lowMt class, says Professor 
Pigou, " constitutes a kind of reservoir to which there is 
an entrance but no exit." 
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some trades the machinery takes over, for the 
most part, the brute-strength part of labour — 
the horse-power work — and there the attendants 
may be ahnost unskilled. In their case, as in 
the former one, it does not seem that they can 
assert any monopoly position, as the supply of 
such unskilled labour is at present indefinitely 
great. So &r as this is the case, their position 
is not likely to be much improved. And, un- 
happily, many trades which once were interesting 
and insiriring are reduced to the level of imskilled 
work which may be performed by handy labourers 
after a very short experience. (B) In other 
trades, the machinery takes over, as it were, the 
old human skill ; it becomes more dehcate and 
complex, more sensitive even than human fingers, 
and the attendant has, it may be, to be highly 
" skilled " in the new sense — skilled, that is, in 
the imderstanding and use of machinery. Here 
the human factor has all the monopoly advantage 
which the possession of such skill confers. 

Notice that I speak of " monopoly position " 
— " monopoly advantage." The word " mono- 
poly," however, has an evil savour, and, in case 
of misunderstanding, I may say that what I 
refer to is not any planned or engineered mono- 
poly, but simply the advantage given to any 
factor of production by its presence being indis- 
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pensable to the working of the others in the makiog 
of a product. If one factor is indispensable to 
another and is limited, while the other factor, 
although indispensable, is not limited, or not so 
limited, the limited factor has a monopoly advan- 
tage over the other. Scarcity, where the factor 
cannot be done without, is always a monopoly 
which enables that factor, within limits, to make 
its own terms. 

And in regard to the whole class of machine- 
tenders, even the least skilled of them, there is, 
happily, a monopoly position which sometimes 
escapes notice. It is that the very extension of 
machinery is conditioned and limited by the 
power of getting persons to tend it. Now, as 
machinery is one of the principal forms of capital, 
and as capital must be employed if it is to yield 
interest and profits, and as wealth — ^which is 
potential capital — ^is pouring into the world more 
than twice as fast as population, there must, 
with the increase of machinery, be a growing 
demand for labour, which gives it the power of 
holding ofi for higher wages. Thus I should say 
that there is every inY)babiUty that the machine- 
tenders, as a whole, will be able to enforce their 
full share of the increase of the national income. 
Wherever man has learned his lesson, and treats 
the machine, not as a rival to be competed with. 
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but as a tool or slave to be worked, the very- 
increase of the capital £ictor puts it at the mercy 
of the human factor, and wages will rise with the 
double monopoly advantage of scarcity and skill. 
Such then — I must say it frankly — is the 
outlook if production is to continue on the same 
lines as in the past, and if distribution is to be 
according to " economic worth." 

In view of the fact that the great majority of 
the wage earners are machine-tenders, some have 
seen in this weeding-out process nothing less than 
a steady tendency towards the elimination of Man 
from the industrial organisation. 

I do not think I need pause to argue this. 
Its only shadow of reason is what I have already 
alluded to : that much of the work which used 
to be done by the human fector is now done by 
the capital factor, and that those who try, with 
human muscles, to keep up with a factor which 
never tires, however much it is " speeded up," 
must, sooner or later, fall out. If, then, all that 
man could do was this kind of machine work, 
and if machinery was a Frankenstein which only 
needed winding-up, there mi^t be room for such 
a crude fear. But all I have said goes to show 
that what the progress of industry is making for 
is, not the elimination of man, but the thrusting 
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of man, vi<dently and 'with sufieiing, I admit, into 
his proper place as a factor of production. It is 
tending to the survival of the Picked Man. 

Now who and what is the Picked Man ? He 
is the factor who can do better than his machine 
rival, or who can do what machinery cannot do. 
The human &ctor which wiU keep its place is — 
the Man who Thinks. 

Not altogether, I am glad to say ; for that 
would be too dreary a prospect, con^dering the 
millions who never think. Remember what was 
said a little ago — that wealth is increasing more 
than twice as fast as men ; and that, as wealth 
is constantly turned into capital, the necessity 
of employing it Involves increased machinery 
and increased demand for machine-tenders. Thus, 
parallel with the weeding-out of the unfit worker, 
there goes a vast multipUcation of the machine 
which has to be tended, to some extent or other, 
by men who are fit to look after machinery, and, 
as I have said, Man, by reason of his slow com- 
parative increase, remains a monopoly factor 
which is in demand. 

If it were not for this, the evolution of the 
picked man would have gone much faster and 
much further. But, with this reservation, I 
repeat that the progress of industry is tending 
to the elimination of the man who is merely a 
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machine and to the survival of the Man who 
Thinks. 

When, then, we insist that, in the future, the 
annual flow of wealth must not be diminished, 
making this the condition of raising the smaller 
incomes, we cannot hope — I must say it frankly 
and brutally— we cannot hope to raise the wages, 
to any great extent at least, of the rank and 
file. The increase will go inevitably to the 
picked man, the factor which cannot be replaced. 

It is, perhaps, a gloomy prospect, but I fcff 
one shall not cease proclaiming that it is the only 
prospect, till it enters into the imderstanding 
and cmiscience of the nation that they must face 
a great revolution, and, I daresay, a great im- 
mediate sacrifice, to secure the workers in thdr 
natural monopoly over the machine rival. 

If things go on as they are doing ; if children 
are thrown out of school by the parents at four- 
teen and can find no entrance to the skilled 
trades till they are sixteen ; then the streets must 
take them, and drag them down, or they will foil 
into the blind alley occupations of message boys, 
lorry boys, trace boys, etc. — all the melancholy 
list of trades that lead nowhere after the boys 
are no longer boys; and there is the smallest 
chance of the rank and file ever getting a rise 
in wages, for the brain, the natural monopoly. 
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is left Callow and detericnrating in the golden 
years ^en it should be developing. What can 
they become, at best, but mere madune-tendeis, 
on Ihe precarious teniire of machine-tenders ? 

And if I wanted to defend or justify the long 
evolution of Efficient Industry which has raised 
the present question, I should point out that 
man's place in the worid is that of Brain wfn'ker, 
not Hand worker. The evolution, cruel as it 
has been, is driving him up to fulfil his destiny 
—if there be a destiny for man — forcing him 
to be no loiter a Machine for the production 
of wealth, but a Man — thrusting him out of the 
sphere where he competed with a rival which 
has now proved stroogor, up into the occupations 
where he has no rivals but his brother men> 

One thing more. I said that the comfortable 
classes would never consent, willingly, to levelling 
down. But they may be competted, and that in 
a quite natural and Intimate way. 

Already complaints are made that competition 
is increasing in the hi^er walks of industry. 
If cme conaders the vast numbers now turned 

* When I ia.y " man who thinks," I mean, of course, the 
man who exerts any distinctively human talent, <» power, 
or resource. The most perfect mechanical automaton ever 
turned out would have no chance against a very fifth-rate 
human dancer. 
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out in schools and universities and entering the 
literary, and the teaching, and other professions, 
who, once a day. woiild have seen no opemng 
but in following their fathers at the plough-tail 
or in the fectory, or in the shop, it is easy to 
understand the cry that these higher trades are 
over-stocked. 

On the same lines, a friendly critic once said 
to me, " If your ideal is realised, and the rank 
and file become brain-workers, you simply reduce 
the pressure of competition among the working 
classes and increase it among the other classes." 

Precisely. And is this not as it should be ? 
The brain-workers have had a monopoly far too 
long ; and it was not grudged them because they 
were thou^t to be rare specimens of the human 
race, who, in return for their valuable work, were 
entitled to ease, and dignity, and leisure. But 
now we are coming to see that this preferential 
position was due to the conditions of life, which 
prevented the masses from long and stimulating 
education and training, far more than to any 
pecoliar brain-power which the few were bom 
with. I am not sure but Adam Smith was right 
whai he said : " By nature, a philosopher is 
not, in genius and disposition, half so different 
from a street porter as a mastiS is from a grey- 
hound, or a greyhoimd from a spaniel, or this 
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last from a shepherd's dog." ^ Let me point out 
two things. 

(i) Cmtailing the numbers of those who com- 
pete for the "horse-power work" will slacken 
the competition among these classes, and give 
even them some chance of the monopoly advan- 
tage I spoke of. 

(2) Increasing the numbers of those who com- 
pete for the " brain-power work " will leave less 
place for those who fall heir to a fine position 
and cannot keep it by personal exertion. This 
will not get rid of inequalities. Capital will still 
get its interest — ^happily, seeing that the picked 
workers will become capitalists. Land will still 
get its rent — ^happily, seeing that the occupiers 
will become landowners. But those people who 
make large incomes by professions, by government 
and civil services, by employing, by personal service 
generally, will have to be content to realise that 
a fine life and congenial work and responsibility 
and social position are part of their wage. 

What, then, I confidently look forward to is a 
great increase of competition among the highly- 
paid workers, and, consequently, a great levelling 
down in their incomes. And of this I do not 
think they have any reason to complain. Men 
d Canova, " Pitt and Fox 
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are &r too well ofi when they get a big money- 
income, and have, as well, a fine life in the making 
of it. For the Life is the real wage. 

The fact is that, in the earlier years of the 
past century, man, with his ejres and fingers, was 
still so valuable a machine that the employing 
classes cried out, What is to become of us if 
you educate man above his station and make 
him dissatisfied with his position as a machine ? 
But surely this is all changed now, when the 
demand of the employing classes is for workers 
who will do what a mere machine cannot. 

And this demand, with its emphasis on the 
thinking lector of production, harmonises with 
the moral demand. Slowly, by natural evolu- 
tion, by the writii^ of a few inspired thinkers, 
and by the discontent of the working classes 
themselves, it has entered into the national 
understanding that every man on God's earth 
has a right to be a man — ^that is, to develop 
himself as a person with a Mind. 

I have no patience with those who claim 
" Rights " without asking what Rights mean 
and where they come from. But, if we interpret 
the meaning and end of Han by what we find in 
him that is Godlike, then, I say, the right which 
every man may claim from his fellows is that he be 
allowed to develop the God that is in him. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF WORK 

Tbe preceding chapter will, I should think, if only 
incidentally, suggest that there is £ir more to be 
said for the present high-pressure organisation of 
the economic life than appears on the surface. 

For one thing, it is a natural evolution — an 
evolution which comes out of natural needs and 
wants. Man does not eat angel's food. He is 
at the base an animal ; before he has time fco* 
anything else, he has to put food in his stomach, 
clothes on his back, and find himself a hole w 
a house to sleep in. As man has risen firom the 
mere animal — which he was very much, I suppose, 
in the prehistoric f^^es — he has been developing 
and adding to his wants — the wants of his senses 
principally — and even yet he feels that he has 
got all too little to satisfy the fine life of sdf- 
indulgence to which he has risen. Indeed, I 
am so strongly impressed with this unsatisfied 
feeling that I fully imderstand those viio, perhaps 
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unconsciously, think that the time has not yet 
come to call a halt and ask questions about ends 
and goals. And I Iiave the greater sympathy 
with it when I find that the mere drift of cir- 
cumstances is forcing man up to his true place as 
a human being, inasmuch as it is tending to make 
brain-work the recognised itUHer of the human 
factor — that is, freeing him from the bondage 
which compelled him for so many centuries to 
toil, laboriously and without hope, with his mere 
muscles, leaving the better part of him unused. 

For another thing, it explains inequaUty of 
wealth under a regime of freedom. At one time 
I should have said, with the generous haste of 
ignorance, that the system was condemned by 
the inequalities of remuneration which seem 
to attend it. But, once it is seen that income 
is proportioned to the economic worth of the 
&ctoT or factors which a man possesses, it becomes 
clear that there is at least one kind of justice 
in the distribution — that it is distribution accord- 
ing to product. It is as far as possible from 
distribution according to privilege, or hereditary 
position, or oppression — say, that kind of distri- 
bution which prevailed when it was the divine 
right of many classes not to soil their hands with 
work, but to live on the labour of others. The 
cases in which any man now makes an income 
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without ccmtributing the services of some me, 
or two, or three factors of production must be 
very few — I cannot recall any. Even our King 
gets a very small salary compared to what his 
ancestors did, and I think it will be granted that 
we make him work pretty hard for it. It is not 
far from the truth to say that the only " pivi- 
leged " classes now are the lame, the halt, and 
the blind, Iimatics and criminals. 

The more of history one knows, then, the 
better pleased he will be with the position to 
which man has attained, and the short time 
taken to attain it. 

It will, however, be noticed that the only hard- 
ship of the present sjrstem to which the previous 
chapter gave any attention was the presumed 
" bad distribution " of wealth — ^the small share 
falling to those who do the unquestionably hard, 
tmreheved toil. In writing it, when I had shown 
that there was a strictly economic explanation 
of this inequahty, and some good prospect that 
all those above the rank and file would, in course 
of time, become better off, I confess that I was 
pretty well pleased. For the moment, the econo- 
mist in me triumphed.^ 

I It will not, I hope, be concluded that any economist is 
satisfied with the inequalities that exist. On the contraiy, 
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But is inequality of wealth the only thing we 
have to complain of? Is a man to be intied 
cmly because he has a small income ? And is 
the possibility or impossibility of raising his 
income the only mattei worth thinlHTig about ? 
Asking myself this question, for the first time 
after all these yeais, I went back to my old 
master and understood his position. " I neither 
impugn nor doubt the conclusions of economic 
science," he said, " if its terms are accepted. I 
am simply uninterested in them." 

It was a difierence in point of view. One man 
will look at life as he finds it — ^for the most of 
men, a struggle to make a hving. Another looks 
bejrond, to life as it might be if men realised viby 
they were sent into the world at all. The economist 
limits himself to the life suggested, dictated, and 
over-ruled by the satisfaction of wants. The 
things and services which satisfy wants are 
"goods." and the collection of such goods is 
wealth. On this he builds his science. But 
Ruskin's starting point was his golden proposition 
— ^which seems to me to hold deeper meanings 

part of his ordinary work is the demonstration that the sum 
total of hnman well-being would be greatly increased if the 
rich became poorer and the poor richer. A transference of 
income would involve, to the one class, only the non-satis- 
faction of trifling wants, to the other, the satisfaction of 
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the mcnre I look at it — " There is no wealth but 
Life." With the animals, indeed, living is merely 
healthy existence. But with man it is the ful- 
filment of a purpose. Find out what that pur- 
pose is, and you can say what is an existence 
big enough to be the goal of human endeavour 
and progress. 

What, then, if the end, not only of wealth, 
but of being — the whole purpose of human exist- 
ence, as distinct firom animal existence — ^is not 
the satisfaction of wants, but Life ; and what 
if the chief element in human existence is not 
wealth at all, but the life we lead while engaged 
in this necessary and inevitable employment of 
" making a hving " ? I remember a very old 
proposition which we still quote with approval, 
" Is not the life more than meat ? " And still 
another — " What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul 7 " Taking 
the word " soul " out of its theological meaning, 
I translate the quotation thus — " What shall it 
profit a man if he make wealth enough to satisfy 
every want, and, in the making of it, misses the 
purpose of his life ? " Once a day, there was a 
stone mason in Athens who could earn only 
enongh to make his wife denounce him as a 
wastrel. Four centuries later, there was a greater 
man, who forsook his carpenter's bench to wander 
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about the Syrian towns, living on what his 
fiiends shared with him. And no <me doubts 
that these were the worthiest lives ever led by 
men. 

There, then, are the two points of view — 
Ruskin's and the economist's. But they are not 
in contradiction. To take the one is not to drop 
the other, but to supplement it. The clearness 
of Ruskin's view was, I shotild say, due to the 
poverty of his experience ; that he never had 
to work for his hving. He worked of course — 
no man harder — but he was a rich man's son, 
and his bread and butter were never in jeopardy. 
So he could take up the work which suited him, 
and find his full development in it without caring 
whether its product sold or not. But the con- 
stant fact which faces the economist is that the 
vast majority, as a first necessity of continuing 
in existence, have to earn enough to keep the 
life in, and that they earn this only by selUng 
their labour or its products in the markets they 
can find. After all, though man may be a 
" singing angel yet," the basis of his nature is 
animal : he must eat before he can sing. Very 
few men without the backing of inherited wealth 
can afford to make what they would like to make, 
or to wait for the life which will develop them as 
aiding angels. A very great artist may prefer 
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to starve rather than to keep the pot boiling. 
But how many of us are great artists ? 

And it is precisely because the nation is now 
so rich, and that great numbers have the time 
to look up from this work for a iivii^, and ask 
questions about the purpose of life for themselves 
and their children, and ask further about the 
purpose of life for all men, that I propose to ask 
questions about this " purpose." 

Here, of course, I am reminded that I am going 
beyond my own beat. True ; but these are 
" second thoughts." When a scientific man has 
come up to the limit of his science, he sometimes 
wants to look over the hedge and ask where his 
science comes in in the general scheme of things. 
Every president's speech at the British Associa- 
tion is a proof of this. And so, fully conscious 
that I have no right to speak as an expert, and 
yet feeling that economic study brings me right 
up against this question — that it is the deepest 
question of all knowledge — and that every man 
is bound sometime or other to put it to himself, 
I ask : What is the purpose of man's life ? 

I see two broad answers, according as we believe 
in a future life or do not. 

I. Say that we beUeve in a divine purpose 
explaining history — believe that man comes from 
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God and returns to God. Then, as I cannot 
believe that we are merely marking time, I think 
I may assume that man has been sent into this 
world only as a preparation — an education. We 
were told on the best authority " This is not your 
hfe." 

If we believe this, I say, bluntly, that most 
of us are living as if we did not. I do not mean 
to say that we are not all honourable men, con- 
ducting ourselves in our business and in all our 
other affairs with the utmost propriety, accordii^ 
to the " rules of the game." But, in the deepest 
thing of all, we do not let this beUef have much 
control over our actions. The vast majority who 
attend church of a Sujiday listen with approval 
to the words given us "for doctrine, for reiffoof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness," 
and, I am afraid, pay little attention to them 
again till the next Sunday comes round. Religion 
and business are in difierent compartments. We 
are glad to hear what religion teaches us. We 
hope that we may be able to practise it — 
sometime. Meanwhile, we must make our bread 
and butter. As Lord Melbourne expressed it : 
" Things have come to a pretty pass when religion 
interferes with one's daily life." 

But, surely, if this human life is a mere pre- 
paration for another which is our real life, every 
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thing most be con^dered in relation to that end 
which is but the beginning. Either every day 
must be a Sunday, or Sunday must become as 
every day. It is no justification of our activities 
that we work and amass wealth and enjoy our- 
selves : that is all beside the mark, seeing that 
we can take nothing into the next world but 
ourselves. The tu'gent question — I should say 
the only question — is : Are those activities an 
education for something better — a training— a dis- 
cipline which develops all that is godlike in us as 
actors, not as idlers and pleasiu-e seekers ? As the 
inunortal Quixote put the contrast : " I, Sancho, 
was bom to live dying, and thou to die eating." 
The education may seem to us, in our short- 
sightedness, not very well planned. We cannot, 
for instance, help endless questions arising in our 
minds as to the colossal amount of misery involved. 
But whatever we may think of it, if we do believe 
in a divine purpose, we must believe something 
further. In science, we say, " Natura non facit 
saltum," and surely the morjd life will not " make 
a jump " because the material embodiment of it 
dies ! If, then, we spend all om* days here in doing 
what we know must stop at death because it is not 
con^tent with that real life which is to come, I 
say it is a marveUously poor preparation. It is 
not even marking time. 
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In the old world, when, be it remembered, the 
charter of our faith was written, it was different. 
Then, for the moment, it appeared to the Christian 
that the forces of evil had got the upper hand. 
He had no chance of leading his rightful life ; 
he must expect to be persecuted, or, at worst, 
to escape persecution by claiming nothing, and 
obejdng the powers that were. So life was one 
hard discipline of suffering — of sorrow — and the 
good man had to do the best he could under 
conditions which he could not change. That is, 
he had to endure — ^to make no claims to a free 
unimpeded life. Very often, indeed, he was a 
slave, compelled to do what his master toM him. 
There was no preparation here for a future life 
except the discipline of obedience, and of exer- 
cising the Qiristian virtues to his own little circle 
and to those who were at still lower depths. 
Resignation was the keynote of the Qiristian life, 
and the future was to redress the present. Small 
wonder, then, that heaven was dreamed of as 
a place of green pastm'es and quiet waters, of 
rest, of absence of pain — of all that was beautiful 
which he could not hope to share in the present. 
The next world, naturally, was pictured as a 
place of compensation — ^where everything would 
be the reverse of what it is here ; where Lazarus 
would be rich and Dives not only poor but tor- 
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mented ; and one knows how &x the mediaeval 
conception carried this, and soberly contemplated 
the joy of the blessed as, from the safe battlements 
of heaven, they viewed the unspeakable woe of those 
who had had their good time in the former life. 

But it is all different now — I need not say how 
different — and such a future comes into rude and 
even unwelcome collision with the aspirations of 
a present world where men are free, and already 
have as much of green pastures and quiet waters 
as they want, and count rest an intolerable 
burden on happy activities, and would ^dly 
share heaven with their dearest enemy. 

Assimiing, then, this " preparation " as the 
purpose of life and applying it as a test, go over 
the various occupations of life one by one. They 
may be very useful, very honourable, from the 
human point of view, but the question I find most 
searching is : Must they come to an end at death 
because there is no conceivable place for any- 
thing like them in the real life beyond? How 
many of our occupations will stand this test ? 
Worse, some of them yield a good income by 
providing for the baser wants of man, pandering 
to phjrsical, and intellectual, and moral waste, 
deterioration, and decay. This seems to me 
rather a bad certificate of admission to the Com- 
munion of Saints. 
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Taking him on his own platfonn, I have no 
heatation in plain speaking to the " professed 
Christian." ^ He at least has no right to shut 
his eyes and accept the ordinary canons of re- 
spectabihty. By the fundamental charter of his 
religion, he cannot ask a privilege to do wrong ; 
he knows in his heart that he dare not plead 
at the last assize that he -did just what other 
people were doing. And particularly m the 
economic life — ^in the business by which he 
makes an income — if he believes what he says 
he does, he has a twofold responsibility. He 
has to make bis Uving in such a way that he 
keeps back no human beii^ from the same 
" divine right " to a free life as himself, and 
he has to earn it in making things that hurt 
no human beii^ ph3rsically, intellectually, or 
morally. 

I daresay I shall be told that " a man must 
Uve." Yes; but not by hurting other people 
— ^that is no better than the paltry claim of 

* As I say, I take the professed Chiistiaii on his own plat- 
lorin. I have pnt tha matter crudely because he puts it 
crudely. I am writii^ for the plain man, and I wish to bring 
home to him the incongruity between bis professed beliefs 
and his ordinary cotuse of conduct. Philosophers and other 
guessers at truth may well object to my way of patting it, 
but. in all ages, men have built the walls of heaven with 
stones from earth's quarries— based the future life on their 
experieBce of the ]^esent. 
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some that the animals must suffer because man 
must have sport. 

I shall be told, ag^, that " somebody must 
do the dirty work." Yes ; but why one class or 
even many classes ? If dirty work be necessary, 
why should not all do their share ? 

I repeat that, in the mouth of one vibo calls 
himself a Christian, such arguments are untenable 
— ^unless, indeed, he has the extraordiuEiry idea 
of God that He gives some one or two classes a 
privileged position as regards labour and enjoy- 
ment. 

What makes the contrast more intolerable to 
me is that there are so many occupations which 
satisfy this canon, exactii^ as it may be — occu- 
pations in which a m£in may spend his life to the 
latest day, and ask no more of heaven than that 
he be allowed to continue what he has been 
doing ; to die in harness and take his harness 
with him. 

Consider one trade, the trade I know best, that 
of a teacher — of almost any grade, for teaching 
is the most sacred of professions, and quite as 
sacred and responsible in a Board School as in a 
University. A teacher, I say, of almost any 
grade, is living from morning till night. He is 
always learning. He is a little bit richer every day 
in mental acquisition. He is disciplining himself. 
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He is tliinlring of and for others. His whole mind 
and heart are in his work. He is gaining even 
by his &Uures. In a word : he has work to do 
for the community which takes tip his whole 
enei^fies in exercise. And he has the crown and 
proof of it in being a hapi^ man. So long as 
he has enou^ to keep himself and his little 
circle of dependents in decent food and clothing 
and house room, and to defray the necessary 
expenses of his work, vthat more can life give 
to such a man ? No doubt, he could spend more 
and spend it quite well, but that is be^de the 
question. I say, without be^tation, that he has 
the essential things for the finished or fine ttfe. 
And what is the chief element in that happiness ? 
I say, as unhesitatingly, his Work. Let no one 
think that it is not a hard life. Probably it has 
longer hours than any mecfaamcal trade. There 
is an inunense deal in it that is monotonous 
and therefore irksome. But it has always an 
end in view, and that an end which is but the 
foundation for more work, more growth, more 
success in the same line of purpose. 

Now I gladly admit that the mere evolution 
of the economic life has brought great numbers 
into the happy condition of a work hke this. 
Wh^^ver man makes an income by the use of 
his brain and senses and the better parts of him, 
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he is on the threshold of such work, and that is 
the stage up to which, as I said, numbers are 
being driven. Wherever man foils into a pro- 
fession, he has attained it. Wherever he is a 
public servant, he has attained it. That is 
to say ; in all those lines of life where the 
thing made or the service rendered, and not 
the mere remuneration he gets from it, is the 
conscious end and aim of his work, he knows 
what the fine life is. 

But if what I have tried to forecast in the 
previous chapter be true, this kind of life — this 
joyous, loving work in which man " finds him- 
self—is for ever beyond the reach of millions 
and millions. 

Here, then, is a notable thing. In an economic 
world, progressing by no plan, and based <mly 
on the material fact that every man seeks to 
get intc a trade where he can earn a living, 
are a few trades which give all that is wanted 
in the wiy of preparation, of education, of train- 
ing, of :ompletely congenial life. Those who 
fall into them do so, as it were, by accident — 
the trade suited them ; they saw a living in it. 
And thest trades stand out in the sharpest con- 
trast with the others. 

So I am impelled to ask the question : Suppose 
we had a Plato come to life again, and asked to 
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draw up a Republic where men shotild have the 
worthiest life, would he not do as Plato did, plan 
a proper distribution, not of wealth — for of that 
he thought little ; it only led to what he called, 
with magnificent scorn, a city of pigs — ^but of 
Work? 

Every scholar knows that his Republic — that 
city whose pattern was laid up in heaven, " w^iich 
he who desires may behold, Eind, beholding, may 
set his own home in order " — ^was a community 
where the citizen would be bora, and bought 
up, and trained, and disciplined, with a view to 
the one end of filling of the position where he 
could lead the best life for the good of thf state 
— the commonwealth of men. When one of his 
disciples put forward the objection that he was 
dooming the highest class to a very lurd life, 
his answer was that he should not wonder all 
the s£ime if they were the happiest if men ; 
but in any case what had that to do «ith the 
question ? Ruskin only put Plato's answer into 
modern terms when he suggested that the real 
thing is not the income, or even the ise of it, 
but the life we lead in the making of it. 

There, then, is one answer as to tht purpose 
of man's life — the answer which assume! God and 
a future. If, for some reason that we know not 
of, this present is merely the first stagflin being ; 
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if we are all at school,> and not merely pitched 
into the world by chance to pick up our living 
as best we can, draw to ourselves as much of 
the good things as possible, and enjoy ourselves 
£is we may ; it seems to me that we have reason 
enough to complain of the existing economic 
system, however successful it be in accumulating 
wealth, and however reasonable in the distribu- 
tion of it. Again taking the religious man on 
his own platform, I imagine that many of our 
church-going people, if they ever get to the 
heaven they sing about, will find themselves 
most uncomfortable, if it be a place for which 
they have made no preparation but in the 

'Whether the argument from deaign is outworn or not, 
I agree with Mr. Balfonr that the argument to design remains. 
I should s&y that the world was evidently made tot Man, 
by someone who knew man and what he had it in him to 
become, and gave him a great mass of raw materials that 
his brain and senses might develop in the working up of 
these materials into the things which satisfied his always 
growing wants. It is in and for what we call the " conquest 
of nature " that nan has thought out his science, and it is 
in the peaceful co-operation of men to make the most of their 
earth that they have developed from savages into men — 
whereas, if God had given ns a stomach like the cow or a 
brain hke the hen, man would be to-day and to all time 
very much what the primitive cow and the primitive hen 
were. And, in the experience which man gains in the neces- 
sity of working for a living, he becomes the kind of animal 
which inevitably turns to God as the hope and fulfilling 
and end of human life. From what man ia — what he knows 
that he has it in turn to become — he realises what God is. 
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" business " in which they have earned their 
income. They will think, like Andrew Lang's 
missionary when he heard the war whoop of the 
Red Indians, that they have got into the wrong 
paradise I 

I am fully aware that I pitch the requirement 
too high if I were to say that every man's life 
here should be such as will land him at heaven's 
gate ready to go on as he has been doing. Many 
cf our trades are so bound up with the mat^ial 
that such an aspiration would predicate a material 
future. Hany of our noblest professions, indeed, 
such as those connected with justice and defence, 
actually take evil as their raw material, and seem 
to assume for their continuance the continued 
existence of evil. I only point out, for what 
it is worth, the fact that some of us have got 
into occupations which almost seem to guarantee 
immortality. But, granting that this can scarcely 
be universalised in a world where man must have 
his bread and butter — granting that the most we 
can expect for the majority is a bread and butter 
trade which does not interfere with the building 
up of diaracter — ^it makes no difference to the 
broad proposition for which I am arguing, that 
a man's daily work is a far greater thing towards 
the development of the God that is in him than 
his wealth. And, however revolutionary the idea 
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is, I must say that all our accumulations of 
wealth are httle to the purpose of life if they do 
not tend towards the giving to all m^i the oppor- 
tunity of such work as will have its reward «i» 
the doing. 

2. I turn to the other answer. Most men, I 
imagine — and all women, in virtue of their bi^ 
calling — are " on the side of the angels." They 
may have no conscious faith, but they have a 
hope ; and, if their conduct is at all affected by it, 
they would not care to lead a life openly incon- 
sstent with it. All such come under my first 
category. But, say that we do not believe in 
a future life — do not believe in any divine purpose 
in history. All the same, I imagine that no one 
will be bold enough to assert that man has not 
made a purpose for himself (this, at least, is 
involved in the ethical process which wars against 
the cosmic process) ; and it is all the more neces- 
sary if the present must cure its own evils. As 
Preadent Woodrow Wilson puts it : " The service 
of humanity is the business of mankind." The 
whole of history in this reading is a gradual rising 
towards ideals which society has evolved ; ideals 
of freedom, of legal and political and social rights, 
of security to person and property — ^in a word, 
ideals of happiness within the reach and compass 
(^ the thinking animal called man, and involving 
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co-operatioD and regulation and sometimes sup- 
pression of human activities. 

Practically, this despairing view of human life 
makes less difEerence in human conduct than one 
would think — ^very much, I believe, because the 
Guistian ideal has entered into the heritage of 
common thought and is adopted without thinking. 
From an opportunist point of view, the character 
and conduct prescribed by Christianity commend 
themselves as eminently rational. It is to a man's 
selfish interest — always remembering that the 
smallest " self" is a family — ^to get through life 
quietly and without interruption to his own work. 
He camiot have this quiet life unless he allows the 
same to his fellows. What begins, then, as self- 
interest develops into " unselfishness," and, 
generally speaking, into following the same 
course of kindly c(msiderate life as rel^on dictates. 
Christianity, indeed, has saved us the invention 
of Christian conduct. But, all the same, the 
denial of a future changes the view we must 
take of the purpose of human existence. Life 
is no longer a preparation. It is all. It is the 
end. As the Owenite Socialists put it in 1839 : 
" This world is the only heaven man has to 
enjoy." 

Now I grant, fully and thankfully, that there 
are noble souls who never ask, " What has pos> 
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terity done for us ? ", but find sufficient im- 
mortality in their successors ; who deem it a 
WOTthy end of life to make the future world of 
men happy. And I admit, still more thank- 
fully, that most men consciously pursue the aim 
of leaving their children the means of a happy 
life. But observe the word which rises instinc- 
tively to one's lips: I say a "happy life." Happi- 
ness, in this view, is the end and purpose by 
which we most judge our attainment and our 
outlook ; not the happiness of a class, but the 
happiness of all. For we cannot weigh the 
happiness of one class against the unhappiness 
of another, and pronounce that the balance of 
gain on the whole justifies the loss. 

If this, then, is our one life — if there is no 
hope that, after all, something better is coming 
in another — ^then I marvel at the patience with 
which the millions endure it. 

They are all conscious, one would think, of 
the infinite possibilities within them — ^possibiUties, 
(m the lower level, of comfort and sati^ction and 
pleasure and healthy activity ; on the higher 
level, of development of faculties and senses. Th^ 
find themselves, then, in a society ruled by iron 
economic laws. " Prisoned for ever," as oaa 
has phrased it, " to the accident of economic 
Inrth," they must find an employer or accept the 
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hospitality of the workhouse, for industry is all 
divided and specialised, and some head worker 
must find a place for them as mere teeth in a wheel. 
However modest in their desires, however tired to 
death of the competing struggle, they cannot fly 
from it and find a little piece of land where they 
may settle down and grow their own potatoes. 
They cannot be independent of other men : they 
are at the mercy of demand, the denuind for 
goods that comes from the whole broad world ; 
they must make what somebody else wants. 
They cannot even offer themselves as slaves 
for meal and meat. The saddest thing, perhaps, 
is that so many millions of them are, as I have 
shown, under the inexorable operation of the 
economic weeding-out process, which puts them 
in competition with a rival mightier than them- 
selves. 

As an economist, I am bound to show the hap- 
less position of this latter class. The best I can 
do is to give them as much comfort as they may 
get out of the demonstration that this is the 
way in which the world rises to greater and 
greater sums of wealth, and to suggest that it 
will, in the loi^ run, driire, not them but their 
children, up and out of it. But this is to i»y>- 
nounce the doom of so many that I cannot help 
asking if the good God would accept that as 
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their &te. Perhaps it is — I think it is — because 
my own brains are of such very poor qiiality, 
and that I owe everything to the happy chance 
of a good isAbsr and good friends ; but my 
sympathies have always been with those who 
have no special aptitude, and no brains to 
speak of. 

And so I find it difficult, even as an economist, 
to accept the assumption that, because a man 
is not fit to take his place in a high-pressnre 
organism as a &ctor in a unit of production, 
therefore he is not fit for an independent life, 
and that his only place is the workhouse. I do 
not think we dare say that. At least we must 
find some peculiar sacredness about the oiganisa- 
tion wMch denies him a place, before we attach 
such mranentous issues to it. 

I do not say that there is not some sacredness 
about a system which has made us worth 
£2,000,000,000 a year, and has put not only 
livii^ but congenial and comfortable living 
within the reach of many. But if we have to 
put against that, as oSset, the certainty that 
so many can not find any place in that organism, 
and, not finding a place, are incapable of being 
subsisted except on charity or poor relief, the 
balance sheet of profit and loss does not seem 
to me to yield a very large net gain. 
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Or take the life of other millioii&— those 
who have found a place in the organisation as 
machine-tenders. From early morning, while 
others sleep, to darksome eve, work in a factory 
— work for an employer whom they know but 
as paymaster — toilsome work, sometimes painful 
work, always painful when it is long — ^work at 
high pressure. And all for a wage that is suffi- 
cient to sustain the physical part of them alone. 
Their life is not in their work. It is in the after 
hours, when they come home to their tea, and 
have time, perhaps, for a romp with the children 
or f(n' a stroll along the streets to a picture palace. 
And then comes sleep — necessary, welcome sleep 
— forgetfulness — till the steam syren at half-past 
Ave wakes them to another day of the same. 
This is their life ; this and the Saturday after- 
noons and the Sunday — often, I should think, 
in a city, the weariest day of the seven. 

I do not for a moment say that they have not 
their happiness — ^far less that they have not the 
conditions ctf a moral life.* But what a caricature 

> 1 agree with Professor Bosanqaet : " Onr democratic 
age will be remarkable to posterity for having dimmed th« 
time-hononred belief in the virtues of the poor." But 
evidently it is beyond the nit of the licber classes to under- 
stand how high is the standard of morality which povertjr 
requires. Their life is full of temptatioD because of the little 
circle polling at their heartstrings. " God give us enough to 
keep na honeat," mi^t well be added to the daily petition. 
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of existence it is to tis who find the day all too 
short for the delights of mere living and working, 
whose life is one happy exercise from week-end 
to week-end ! 

As an economist, I tell them that, compared 
with a century ago, we all, the lowest classes 
included, are probably twice as well o£E as were 
our representatives then. I tell them, the rank 
and file of them, that, in another century or 
so, their representatives will again be twice as 
well off. They ask anxiously : " But shall they 
have to work as hard ? " It may be — I think 
it is — the case that, as the productivity of 
machinery becomes greater and greater, hours 
will be shortened ; and it cannot too earnestly 
be taken to heart that, if we cannot find the 
commonest labourer a life in his wrak, we must 
aim at the alternative of giving him a workday 
short enough to allow him to find himself after 
hours. But I see little prospect of change in 
the work. It will always be monotonous unde- 
veloping machine-tending for them. Nothing but 
need, or a higher motive, would induce people to 
work in such a way. 

And, if we were capable of wakening up and 
shaking ourselves from the preconceptions which 
a century and a half have riveted on us, if we 
could see that the claim of man on his fellows 
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is, not a high wage nearly so much as, work 
that will " make a man " of him, we should 
see, 1 think, that, in the further evolution of 
the economic life on the same Unes as in the past, 
there is little hope of a future where there will 
be developing, free, ka.ppy life for all. 

Here, then, are two answers as to the purpose 
of man's life. They both come to the same 
issue. Whichever of them we adopt, we have 
grave reason for dissatisfaction. If the present 
life be a preparation, then there are more occupa- 
tions than one would like to count which are 
no preparation at aU for anjrthing further — 
many of them, indeed, hindrances to any con- 
scientious living even in the present. If life be 
an end, to be judged by its happy activities, it 
is, thus far, a failure as regards immense classes. 
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CHAPTER IV 
RECONSTRUCTION 

My intention in writing these Second Thoughts 
was to give a loose rein to certain misgivings which 
have haunted me ever since I began to study my 
subject. 

I see the economic life as a vast, complex, and 
unconscious co-operation of consumption and pro- 
duction. Success has been won by the application 
of science to natural resources, both of material 
and force ; that is to say, by the organisation of 
capital and labour in large units, carrying out 
production processes where the individual person 
and the individual capital are mere teeth in a 
wheel. The world of men, clubbing their needs 
and irresponsible desires into a Demand, pro- 
nounce what kind of wealth is wanted — what goods 
and services are wealth — and hold up to the 
oi^janisers of these units the price it will pay. 
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Supply takes np the challenge and produces it at 
that price. And, as land gets its value from and 
according to the value of its crop, so does capital 
and so does labour ^t its value from its produce 
— not its produce as it might be, but what that 
fj produce is found to be " worth " by some em- 
ployer in the production process. Those who are 
not fit to hold their place in the process are 
weeded out and thrown aside. Those who are fit 
have to submit to the conditions of work in and 
tfor which they are foimd fit. Man's place in the 
(world has become bis economic place ; his right 
to remain in the world at all — or at least to keep 
an independent position in it — ^is tested by his 
) economic worth ; and the economic worth of the 
, vast majority is their worth to an employer. 
This all-embracing reach of the eccmomic life, 
and its determination of man's place in the uni- 
verse — I am speaking of the vast majority, not 
of those who, in virtue of inherited wealth, can 
buy their freedom — is startling enough to give us 
pause. It explains why an economist, who has 
spent his life in studying the phenomena of the 
ordinary working world, and particularly of the 
evolution within the past century and a half which 
has carried it to such success in wealth-making, 
may yet have " misgivings." At the least, the 
position suggests questions which a nation, like 
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an individual reaching middle age and some ease 
of life, would be wise to put to itself before it gets 
too sleepy and well-fed to think of altering its 
ways, or perhaps gets too impatient of the ^ilmres 
which have dogged its success, and is tempted to 
try perilous remedies. For the new world began 
no earUer than the great mechanical inventions 
and the Factory System. 

Having given expression to my misgivings as 
regards the two great matters of the distribution 
of wealth and of the manner of life entailed on the 
great majority of the workers ^^o produce it, it 
would perhaps be prudent to stop and leave 
others to work out the answers. But, for one 
thing, it seems rather cowardly to close on a 
jarring chord. And, for another, I believe that 
the present economic life has in it the makings 
and material of something far better — and this 
belief has been strengthened during the war, when 
co-operation has become conscious, and for once 
the whole nation, both workers and propertied 
classes, has settled down in earnest to direct the 
making of wealth and the consumption of it to a 
quite definite moral purpose — ^the saving of the 
coimtry, 

I go on, then, to answer the questions with 
which I began ; and, first : Where is the eco- 
nomic life leading ns ? Here I need only put 
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in summary foim the conclusions of the last two 



Most clearly is it leading us, with rapid and ever 
longer strides, to the acquiation of wealth " be- 
jrond the dreams of avarice." If I were a Gifiord 
lecturer, expounding Natural Theology, I should 
take for text, " the world hath He given to the 
children of men." One of the pleasantest things 
the economist has to chronicle is how, year after 
year, some waste part of the earth is turned to 
£eld or pleasure-ground, some deadly force to 
healing, some form of ugliness to beauty, till he 
comes to predict confidently that it is only a 
matter of time till the whole world of earth and 
air and sea is put in requisition to minister to 
human wants. I take our Scottish shale as a 
type. It is well known that there is not one 
portion that does not go into the market in oil 
and previous bye-products — except the abomin- 
able smell. It happens that science has iiad its 
perfect way in the stale : give man time, and he 
will find a human use for everything on this 
planet — even the bad smells. 

Of this growing flood of wealth, indeed, much is 
abused, and, if all that were to come of this 
conquest of nature is increasing self-indulgence, 
there might not be a gi^at deal to be thankful for. 
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Many of the forms which luxury takes may well 
make any decent rich man ashamed of his order. 
Bat, allowing that some few have thought that 
the goodness of Providence was intended for them 
alone, and have vexed their souls to invent ways 
of destroying wealth as they have of killing time, 
1 see in growing wealth at least four great possi- 
bJities of good. 

I. Even those who are most selfish dining their 
lift-time take thought when they come to leavii^ 
it all. Perhaps, like Plato's wise old man, they 
betlink themselves that the tales of a life below 
and the punishment exacted there for deeds done 
here— a laughing matter once — may be true, and 
so setk to make their amends by founding per- 
mancLt institutions for education, for art, for 
healing. 

II. local bodies talre toll of the larger incomes 
of the dtizens, and sink them in permanent im- 
provements and reconstruction of the common 
environnent, clearing away the ugly debris left 
by the piocesses in which wealth is made, restoring 
sunhght and air and a clean atmosphere. And 
govemmtnts seek to balance their war expendi- 
ture by " social budgets " and far-looking schemes 
for the wtlfare of the future. 

III. Ae wealth grows, it passes in increasing 
amounts into power to iffoduce wealth. If our 
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wealth were only a collection of things, more or 
less permanent, accumulating and passing down, 
it might very well be that most of this wealth was 
foimd to have turned into withered leaves by a 
change in our wants — just as the mansion-house 
of fifty years ago, now built round with a slum, is 
only fit to be let in ^gle rooms to hopeles 
people. But when so much of it takes the sba.je 
of power to produce what is wanted, the increase 
of irealth becomes a running stream of life. It 
is the harnessing of natural forces which maj as 
easily turn out pruning hooks as armoiir places.* 

IV. The great majority, the masses, have e'eiy- 
thing to gain from a mere increase in the vages 
that falls to labour. If the comfortable chsses, 
as I hinted, usually find their incomes no more 
than sufficient to sustain the standard of life they 
have set themselves, we may be quite sure that 
the average working man could spend dcuble or 
treble or many times his wage in ways th^ would 
be good for himself and good for the conmunity. 

For these four reasons at least, I conclude that, 
in the most notorious direction which the eco- 

> There was a wonderful coDflrtaatioii of this during the 
war, when, by the end of the fifth month, the Unemployment 
Rate bad fallen to 2-9I ; thus testifying to tht fact that 
capital, in spite of its specialisation, had been fouol adaptable 
enongh to be switched on to meet the wants of war almost 
without a break. 
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nomic life is taking, namely, the increase of wealth, 
there is endless possibility of good. 

The economic life, again, is leading to better 
distribution of wealth. If it were true that the 
increase is running all to one end, the few getting 
richer and richer while the majority remain at the 
same level, further acquisition would scarcely be 
worth striving for. But as the assertion, though 
constantly made, is contrary to all statistics, and, 
indeed, to the commonest observation, I have 
dealt with the phenomenon which gives colour to 
such a statement, namely, that there is a large 
class which have scarcely p2irticipated directly in 
the increase of wealth — however much they may 
have shared in the general improvement of con- 
ditions and envirotunent. 

The economist does only his duty when he 
explains the economic reasons which account for 
this phenomenon, and shows that it is not the 
outcome either of force or of privilege. But the 
existence of such a large class is not a thing in 
which we can have any satisfaction. All that can 
be said is that they are an inevitable residuum of 
our rapid economic progress. Unless we slack the 
pace, some must be left behind. The problem 
with them is very much the same as every teacher 
has with his class — should he keep the good 
students behind by lecturing down to the level 
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of the dullest P But, even for them, there is hope 
if they — or the State, actii^ on their behalf — 
will force them out of their hopeless rivalry with 
factors stronger than themselves. And there is 
this much good in it, that the painful compulsion 
is in harmony with the moral ideal which asks that, 
in the division of labour, man should have work 
that " counts " in the making of a man. 

These, then, are two directions in which the 
economic life is leading us, and they go very far 
towards the conclusion that, with all its draw- 
backs, there is such a balance to the good in the 
present system as to make us very slow to 
adventure on changes that would imperil its 
continuance. 

But the third direction points to no such happy 
conclusion. The working life of the great majority 
is not such as we, who know ^at life is, could 
be satisfied with, if it were to be the life, say, of 
our own sons.* 

If labour — ^the primal curse, as so many think 
it' — the inevitable " cost " of existence — were a 
small part of life, it would not much matter what 

> Tbis is the true test, 1 thiak, by which the comfortable 
classes should measure the claima oi the " others." 

* A strajige misreading of the book we are snppo.sed to 
know so thoroughly. Was it not the ground which was 
■" cursed tor man's sake," so that he could get only thistles 
for the gathering ? 
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the labour was. But if, as I believe, the only life 
■worth living is a life of labour ; if in the working 
hours, not in after hours, is the preparation for 
something better hereafter, it is the most serious 
and saddest of things that, while some few have 
come, as it were by chance, to a work which is 
endless holiday and recreation, the work of the 
majority is not only toilsome, monotonous, un- 
developing, but takes up the better part of the 
day, and leaves httle energy for other pmrsuits. 

Thinking of this third direction, my misgivings 
return in full force and overshadow the satistac- 
tion given me by the other two. It is not asking 
too much of hfe that the position of man in the 
twentieth century ought to compare well with that 
of his brother animals. But is not joyous work 
the birthright of the animal ? — not wages but 
work. Is not the existence of any wild thing 
of the field or air one of constant exercise ? They 
work, indeed, because they must. There is no one 
to feed them if they do not feed themselves ; 
there is no capital to draw on ; no workhouse to 
take them in when they fall sick or grow old. 
But, during their span of life, they are in the most 
splendid health. Death comes, but they have no 
fear of it. They thoroughly enjoy the game of 
living ; are, as we call it, happy. Compared with 
this careless life of constant happy energy, the 
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life of many a workup man seems to me a poor 
thing. 

Whether, however, for good or evil, these — if 
my argument be accepted — are the three direc- 
tions in which the economic life, as we have known 
it for a century and a half, is leadii^ us. It is not 
towards any " stationary state." 1 for one can 
see no prospect of a time comii^ when no one will 
desire to be richer — ^for man's wants, by the very 
nature of man, are infinite — and when no one will 
be poor—human weakness and mistake will alwasrs 
make it sure that the poor we have always with us. 
I see only a continuance of an endless reaching 
forvrard towards a goal which recedes before us. 
And if the " art of living " is to wait on the 
Stationary State, I see no chance of its becoming 
" the employment of mankind." 

Are we content, then, as the trustees of posterity, 
that our successors should pursue the same path 
as we and our immediate ancestors have followed ? 

The question, I am afraid, is an idle one. What 
is the use of asking whether we are " content " to go 
on, if we must go on ? A man may have such poor 
health that the question whether he is " content 
to Uve " has . no practical answer, unless he is 
putting the old alternative, " to be or not to be," 
For I submit that the question is foreclosed. The 
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most revolutionary reformer has never tried to 
show how our increasing millions can be kept 
alive — much less pursue the art of living — ^without 
dividing and organising labour and capital, and 
becomii^ dependent on each other's help. As I 
su^ested earlier, if we had kept down population 
and put a stem check on growing wants, we might 
have " Uved," perhaps, on half an hour's labour 
in the day. But the growing population strains 
even our great natural resources ; new and worthy 
wants have been awakened, and education and 
example have made them imiversal. We must 
go on with an organised system of wealth-making 
which will yield enough to satisfy the new world 
of man, and everyone must come, as now, within 
I the economic framework. There is no escape 
I to-day for the seeker after God in the desert and 
t in the shrine. A man must Uve ; and, as he can- 
' not live without getting other people to work for 
him — ^unless he would eat shellfish and hve in a 
cave — every bite he puts in his mouth raises the 
question of what he is doing to earn his right to 
live in the sun. 

And all this means and involves that, if the 
economic life is to occupy the same absorbing 
overwhelming share of man's time and energies as 
it has, the art of Uving must be found inside it, 
and this art of hving must be within the reach of 
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every one. The energies ni^iich make wealth must 
become the energies which make man. A workii^ 
organism which did not afEord a field for the 
" Christian virtues " would be as absurd as an 
organism which extruded man. 

To put it plainly : If we are to be " content," 
there must be an end to the popular conception 
that the economic life and the moral life may be 
pursued separately, the one for the long, active, 
best hours of the day, the other for after hours. 
If the economic life is to be worthy of what we 
have turned it into, a life that absorbs all our 
energies, there must be room and opportunity in 
it for the Moral Life. The religious man must not 
Y feel it his duty to turn his back on " business " 
whenever he has got together enoi^ to keep him 
in plain living — even if the "plain living" did 
not burden his conscience as being got at the cost 
of those who remain in it. He must be able to 
settle down in it as the home in which he is to 
spend and end his life. 

I say " room and opportunity." I do not ask 
more. Although these are Second Thoughts, they 
are the second thoughts of an Economist, — not of 
one who was once an economist and subsequently 
saw the error of his ways. I do not forget or think 
little of the material limits to man's aspirations. 
" In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread," 
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is the charter of the ecoaomic life ; if the Ufe 
is more than meat, the meat, all the same, is 
necessary. Anything I put forward, then, I 
put forward, not as an idealist, but as a 
practical economist. It would be a bad service 
to suggest that those who are willing to adopt 
the moral motive must face economic martyrdom 
and go out of business. All I ask is " room 
and opportunity." 

But I am the more confident in asking this that 
it will certainly not involve any revolutionary or 
even any great change. I do not expect that the 
great mass of consumers and producers will ever, 
this side of the millennium, be influenced pre- 
dominantly by moral motives. I fully recognise 
that the life which the majority will always follow 
is a mere bread-and-butter life, thinking of its 
wages and indifferent to its purpose. But I am 
as much concerned that those who must rule their 
conduct by moral principle should not only find 
nothing to hamper them, but should find tull 
room for all their energies in the economic life 
— that the few men of ideas and conscience who 
will gradually, I doubt not, leaven the life of 
society, should be able to subordinate their con- 
duct to their principles, without coming hopelessly 
into collision with the main current of ordinary 
life. 
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In case of misuadostanding, let me dear 
myself of any suspicion of thinking evil of the 
ordinary economic life as we have it. One who 
sees T>nfhing in the daylight-to-dark activities by 
which the vast majority earn their Uving but 
disguised over-reaching and taking advant^e of 
other men's ignorance or misfortune, does not 
know what business is. Such a view is a gross 
libel on that life which men see to be necessary 
and find to be good. The appreciation of what 
every passman in my class knows within the first 
fortni^t, that in a normal exchange both parties 
gain, is sufficient refutation of such a stupidity. 
It is true that it is a life lA^iere the individual is 
influenced predominantly by the desire of gain 
for himself. This does not mean that he is never 
influenced by other, perhaps higher, considera- 
tions, but it remains true that " the steadiest 
l^motive to ordinary business work " is gain. The 
Employer, for instance, gives his capital and his 
time and his personal labour, turning them into 
services which he sells, as we say, for a " profit," 
getting back in time the value of his capital, plus 
the wages of his work and time, and the insurance 
premium which represents his risk of failure. The 
Landowner gives the use of his land, and has his 
land returned to him at the end of the lease 
imimpaired, plus a payment for " the original and 
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indestructible powers of the soil." The Workman 
gives his labour £ind his time, and gets, in ^lir 
exchange, a wage. 

There is nothing sordid in all this — nothing of 
which a man need be ashamed — as may be seen 
if we translate the doubtful expression " desire of 
gain," as we may do strictly and honestly, into 
' ' making a living for himself by buying from other 
people what they want to sell, and selling to other 
people what they want to buy." And the reason 
why I say that I ask no great thing is that all the 
change I ask is the conscious adoption of a purpose. 
J The economic life, in its essential nature, is a 
; Competition to Serve — an unconscious co-opera- 
tion of mutual service. What is required for the 
"art of Uving" is no more than the conscious 
adoption of this as " our reasonable service." 

My thesis, in short, is that, as the only business 
which mankind is interested in preserving is, 
fundamentally, the service of man, this bread- 
and-butter life may be taken up by all from 
highest to lowest — artists, philosophers, states- 
men, artizans, traders, mill-girls, domestic ser- 
vants — and yet be transformed into a life of the 
loftiest moral purpose by consciously adopting it 
as the Service of Man. 

And the positive issue of my Second Thoughts 
is that the present system is worth saving — not 
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only for what it has done, but for the &ct that, 
guided by conscious moral purpose, it may be 
reconstructed to serve still higher ends. It is not 
a reconstruction of the economic life, but a 
reconstruction of its Motive. 

The present sjratem may be destroyed. There 
is every danger of its being destroyed, if con- 
scientious people stand aside and allow educated 
and uneducated, rich and poor, selfish and un- 
selfish, to drift on towards a great struggle for 
power over the resources of the State. And it is 
too much to expect that the reconstruction should 
be made by those iniiose time is all taken up by 
procuring the necessaries of mere existence, and 
who do not know the economic limits. We 
shoiild look to them rather for stimulus, patient 
with their discontent and unrest, aware that it 
may break out into ill-considered remedies and 
premature schemes. But it may be reconstructed 
by peojde who remain in the thick of it and are 
willing to shape it towards a purpose. The 
b^inning must be made by those who have 
already come in sight of the heavenly vision. 

So, at the risk of very imperfect statement, 1 
venture to lay down the lines of how every person, 
who is independent enough, might " set his own 
house in order " — starting, of course, on the 
assumption that all right-thinking men acknow- 
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ledge the claim of every human being, as such, to 
have, for himself ot his children, the fine life vbich. 
the few know and realise. For, in this, tre must not 
be guided by what the poor man wants, and would 
be content with, but by what we know life holds 
in its possibUity for him. 

The broad lines of what, with this explanation, 
I am not afraid to call Moral Reccmstruction, 
would cover two fields. Consumption and Pro- 
duction, and these I shall attempt to set forth in 
the next chapters. 
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ofEers.* He buys at the shops and pays the 
ticketed price. Thus, in the case of most things 
that enter into the ordinary standard of life, the 
initiative seems to come from the other ade. 
The producer anticipates dranand and makes what 
he thinlES will sell. And, with the knowledge that 
it will sell at a certain price, and the confidence 
that it will sell more freely at a lower price, he is 
constantly substituting new factors, or rearranging 
the factors differently in a " process," so as to 
reduce cost, and, as constantly, forestalling com- 
petition by reducing his prices to the new cost. 
Thus the man with money in his pocket seldom 
finds himself obliged to order what he wants and 
pay what he would pay " rather than go without." 
When he gets to the shop, he finds the goods and 
with a price affixed, and, indeed, generally cheaper 
than the price he was prepared to give. Caveat 
venditor. 

This, it may be, is the main reason why the 
consumer becomes unconscious that it is he who 
sets the working world in motion, and, for want 
of thought, he is generally equally unaware of his 

* When I was writing this, a. awaxthy vaigabond strolled io 
at my garden gate, and, in spite of my protests, insiated on 
singing " Annie Lanrie " as an Italian conceived, no doubt, 
tbat it should be snng. When I lefnsed to giv« him a penny, 
he became abusive. It struck me as a good illnstiation of 
how seldom the coDsnmei " calls the tone." 
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power and of Ms responsibility. Finding things 
already made and priced to tempt him, he gets 
the idea that he is doing a meritorious action in 
baying them — unaware that, if the maker had not 
made a shrewd guess that he and his like would 
come to the coimter, the shelves would never have 
been filled.^ 

Another explanation may be that a great gulf 
of ignorance has opened between the spender and 
those who are afiected by hb spending. In earlier 
times, when the masses had few wants which they 
could dream of satisfying, the consumer was 
seldom far from the producer, and men realised 
their responsibility to each other ; and, when any 
surplus spending power was concentrated in the 
hands of few, these few realised probably that, on 
their consumption depended the wellbeing or 
poverty of many — ^witness the active hostihty 
shown down to a late date in last century to 
absentees. But now, in the wide distribution of 
wealth, spending without thougjit — " denying 
themselves nothing " — ^has become a new and 

' In time of war, indeed, the responsibility is aot only 
stated but over stated. The consumer, then, is told in very 
plain terms that he is responsible for the kind of wealth he has 
been instructing and tempting the producing world to supply, 
and the duty is preached of continuing his consumption as 
before in order to employ the people — " busdnesa as usual," 
although the clouds be falling. 
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pleasant experience of great numbers. The con* 
sumer knows almost nothing of the producer. On 
the few occasions on which he tries to find out, he 
ahnost c^ainly finds it impossible to ascertain 
what wages are paid to those who make the goods, 
under what conditions they work, etc., and so ends 
by contenting himself with the knowlei^ of how 
his consumption affects himself. 

Still another explanation may be in that per- 
nicious doctrine, which all economists have waged 
war against since the science began, that mere 
q)ending — " circulation of money," as they call 
it — is " good for trade." On this I shall not waste 
time. If anyone still believes that it is all the 
same whether he spends £10,000 in erecting a 
pyramid or a hospital, because they both give 
employment to the building trade, he is past 
arguing with.^ 

1 1 am not usually an advocate for tbe extension of Govern- 
ment expenditure, but if anything would make me so it is the 
consciousness that a Chancellor of the Exchequer may often 
feel justified in taking large amounts from the individual 
because he knows that he can spend them in a purposed 
attempt to " make the most " of them. Duiing the war, I 
could advise those who were impressed by the cry to " keep 
labour empfoyed," and in doubt how to spend their surplus 
income, to trust it to the hands of the Government or to the 
great Relief Funds, which certainly would only " empby 
labour " in making things that really mattered during the 
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But whatever be the explanatioii, and however 
useless it may be to preach to the ordinary con- 
sumer on his conduct and his carelessness, surely 
the man who thinks it worth while to cany moral 
principle into all his actions will ask, as regards 
that very lai^ field of action, the spending of 
money, how it (i) affects the spending of others, 
whether it increases, or diminishes, or leaves it 
where it was ; and (2) how it afiects the welfare 
of those who provide the goods on which he 
spends it. 

In regard to the first ; if once the consumer 
reahses that, after all, wealth is limited, appetite 
unlimited, and hunger and want a great fact, he 
will not again think that it is a matter of no 
importance how he makes away with the portion 
of wealth that falls under his disposal. And if he 
become a moral consumer, the question he will a^ 
as to the spending of a penny is : Does it cause 
some one else to do without a penny ? In regard 
to the second, if once he realises that it is he who 
dictates what wealth, in the limited economic 
sense, is ; that the producer camiot move hand 
or foot unless he takes this guidance from con- 
sumption, and, particularly — what I have tried to 
explain in Chapter II. — that the existing dis- 
tribution of wealth does not come after, but in, 
and during, and consequent on production, it is 
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not too much to expect that the man who wishes 
to serve his fellows wUl see that responsibility 
in consumption is one of the duties that he nearest 
him. 

Thus far, mark, I am not suggesting how or 
what a man should consume. The idea of self- 
sacrifice as a worthy thing in itself * has so much 
entered into the religious conceptions of many 
that, when I speak of consumption being regu- 
lated by responsibihty, I am sure to be thought 
preaching some puritanical cutting down of wants, 
repression of, it may be, healthy instincts, " ab- 
stinence "from this or that. Now, as I, personally, 
am not willing to take any man's word for what 
my own consumption should be, I allow the same 
liberty of judgment to everybody — to his own 
Master he standeth or falleth. All I say, thus far, 

' Of course, sacii&ce has nothing admirable in itself any 
more than has toothache, and self-sacrifice must be judged 
by the size and importance of the " self " saciificed. The only 
reasonable sacrifice is that which subserves and makes possible 
gome gain which, an the whole, outweighs the privation. 
During the war, it is almost amusing — if anything was 
amusing in these sad days — to see how most people im- 
mediately felt that it was not decent to go on living luxnri- 
oosly as before — that they must sacrifice part of their comfort 
— and how perplexed they were when it was told them, as 
confidently, that this sacrifice would do so much harm to the 
continuity of industry and employment that they must draw 
up a balance of good and evil in the matter. 
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is that we may reasonably ask of the man who 
realises the responsibility of the consumer, that 
his consumption should be weighed and planned — 
not casual or automatic — in short, that it should 
be ruled by conscience. 

If this seems a very troublesome, perhaps 
worrying, thing to take into account, I cannot 
help it. Indeed, I am glad that it is so. The moral 
sense is only too ready to go to sleep, and it seems 
to me a good thing that it should be waked up, as 
it were, many times a day to determine action. 
The man who wants to " live in God's presence " 
wiD not summon Him only " on great occasions." 
But, seeing that the spending of half a crown 
means, perhaps, setting somebody to work and 
earn a living wage for a day, can anybody in his 
senses think it not worth worrying about ? 

But now I go on to put a question, the answer 
to which will dictate the direction of consumption ; 
it is how this " reconstruction of demand " on a 
respon^ble basis will affect the wellbeing of the 
community. Here, however, I must go back to 
certain elementary truths which I dealt with 
pretty fully in a previous book * — and, perhaps, 
I need not apologise for it, seeing that the book was 
so little read. When these have been stated, the 

' Shtdits in Economics, p. 247, where I tiled to analyse oar 
ordinaiy personal consumption and lednce it to categories. 
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answer which I have thus far refused to give will 
give itself, and I shall aot, I think, need to 
elaborate what lines the conscientious consumer 
must follow. 

The word Consumption, as used both commonly 
and in economic science, covers two perfectly dis- 
tinct things, the Expenditure of Money and the 
Use of Wealth. 

Money, even in the form of precious metal (that 
is, a peirticular kind of wealth 'nliich might be 
used as a metal, but is mostly kept apart for its 
most valuable use) is only a claim to general 
wealth — the power over it, whether to use or 
otherwise to dispose. A man may spend his 
income in betting and gambling. Apart from the 
incidents of this, he merely transfers the power to 
other people. If he " lose his money," it is like 
losing a golf ball — someone finds it, and the com- 
munity, as a whole, is just as wealthy as before. 
It is the same when he gives it away.^ 

But " Consumption," in the stricter sense of the 
term, is Use of Wealth. It is what happens when 

* It 13 not quite the same when he hoards it ; seeing that do 
one now keeps govereigmi id a, safe, hoarding simply meaos 
that he does not spend. But, equally, this is no loss to the 
conununity : be invests it in some way or other ; that is to 
say, again, he hands over the ultimate disposal of it to other 
people, substituting negative for positive responsibility. It 
is shooting an arrow into the air ; or, rather, handing over the 
bow to others to shoot. 
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a man " spends his money " by exchanging it for 
wealth— concrete goock and services — and then 
uses them for the purposes for which such wealth 
was created. It is in this consumption that the 
most momentous differences emeige. 

I. First of all, the consumption may be selfish 
or it may be social. Some consimiption, indeed, 
must be selfish or, rather, personal, that of food 
and drink being types. A man cannot eat his 
cake and have it ; cannot drink and satisfy other 
people's thirst. Any one, however, analysit^ bis 
own budget, will find that, happily, such forms of 
consumption are few, and might be much fewer. 
" It is not good for man to be alone " — even, the 
thoughtful man who walks by himself must either 
have a well-stocked working mind or senses trained 
to enjoy what he sees. Generally, the blanket is 
big enough for two, although every one likes a 
separate bed. AH the same, it is a commonplace 
that a single man may consume on himself what 
he might consume, perhaps more sensibly and with 
greater enjoyment, with other people, either by 
sharing the goods directly with them or pajring 
them wages to keep him company. 

But, even when the good-will is present, it 
generally — ^though not alwajre — ^is the case that, 
in order that wealth may be consumed thus 
socially, it must be put into forms that can be 
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consumed with others. Here is where the power 
of money comes in. The millionaire, like the rest 
of us, has only one stomach, and can do no more 
than over-fill it to his hurt. But, if he likes to 
employ hundreds of men in erecting a bonfire, he 
exerts the terrific power of condensing labour and 
capital into an inflammable form. And once it 
takes that form there is nothing else to be done 
with it but apply a match. The illustration is a 
favourite one of mine, for it brings out the real 
dif&culty of selfish consumption. No one would 
set ofi a bonfire in his own back garden to please 
himself. He puts tt where it may be seen. So 
with many things — perhaps most — a man cannot 
get much pleasing out of their ccmsumption, if he 
consumes them alone — any more than he can 
enjoy golf without a partner.* But there are more 
things than one could name which a man may 
consume without anybody but himself gettii^ 
anything out of it. He tempts other people to 
make what he calls " wealth " — ^things that might 
be wealth to large circles — and the only thing he 
can do is to take that wealth clean out of the 
world, as it were, at a gulp ; in Burke's words, 
" an essence and rectified spirit of expense, where 

' A man who accumulates books behind locked glass cases 
IS not much better than the man who lets off fireworks in his 
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you have tuns of ancient pomp in a phial of modern 
luxury." To elaborate this would take me too far. 
But it suggests that any man, by taking thought, 
can add immensely to the wellbeing of the world 
by dictating the form which wealth is to take, 
foUowiog those tastes and encouraging those uses 
of wealth where a man cannot rejoice without 
calling in his neighbours to rejoice with him. 

In view of this (that so much consumption calls 
in other people), it has always been somewhat of a 
puzzle to me that there is so much actual want — 
want not only of goods but of wellbeing. Takii^ 
Mr. Carnegie for type — I apologise to Mr. Carnegie 
for using his name again, but he stands out in the 
present day as the millionaire who has tried to 
spend his income, one might say, on anybody but 
himself— it is perfectly clear — particularly to the 
Scottish student — that no cme is the poorer 
because Mr. Cam^e's income nms into millions. 
And yet that gentleman, I should judge, gets more 
out of his life than most rich people do. 

Generalising from this, it is striking to realise 
that, if rich men spent all their money income 
in demanding only things which could not be used 
individually and selfishly ; if they were wise 
enough in their choice of those things ; and if they 
managed to get the " others " to consume in 
company, it would almost be the case that the 
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poorer classes got all that they could ever possibly 
get. We might even sret learn something from the 
old world in this regard. A wealthy noble — very 
much, I confess, owing to a poverty in things 
which he could consume selfishly — spent most of 
his rents in feeding, clothing, arming, housing, a 
great band of retainers. He lived differently 
from them, for the most part, in sitting at a 
higher table and (nxleiing them about. Indeed, 
it is worth asking if the consumption of our best 
rich men does take anjrthing from the living of 
their servants. The servants' hall. I am certain, 
differs very little in its meals from the dining- 
room, and I am not sure that the chauffeur has 
not a finer life than the man he drives, or the 
keeper than the game preserver.' 

II. Gosely comiected with this is the fact that, 
althou^ the " use " of wealth involves some wear 
and tear,' and, in time means the " using-up," 
some forms of wealth are much more permanent 
than others. And, providentially, one might call 

' " An loi^ as our civilisation is one of propertjr, of fences, 
of ezduaiveness, it will be mocked by delnsioiis. . . . Only 
that good profits which wc caa taste with all doora open, and 
which serves all men." — Emerson. 

* Not always, for there are a few fonns of wealth which, 
once in the world, remain in it for all time, such as diamonds, 
pyramids, marbles— we nsed to add picture!), till the sufira- 
gettes taught ns better. 
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it, there are very close limits to quick consumption. 
Clothes are a type. Before a man can spend much 
in clothes, for instance, he must leave the decent 
garments of broadcloth and fine linen, take to 
fancy dress, and fill his wardrobe with stuff that 
can be taken out only " on occasions." Happily, 
all the interest of the tailor has never been able 
to revive the peacock in man — would that the 
same could be said about women I And, sooner or 
later, the clothes come out of his wardrobe, after 
they have " worn the new face ofi," pass on to 
poor relations en: are made down, and, eventually, 
the cut of a Poole may emphasise the bent 
shoulders of the beggar.i 

Here, again, by taking thought, wealth may go 
ever so much further. It is very suggestive that, 
bat for want of thov^ht and social purpose — and, 
remember that, to make this waste possible, an 
enormous machinery is devoted and set aside 
from other purposes — milhons of wealth created 

1 This came out very distinctly of late days. Whenever it 
was lealised that every man's duty was to cnt down all 
unnecessary expenditure, and spend his money in " Saving 
the Country," many found that they could go for a very long 
time withont much saciifice, simply by making the things 
in their possession " do " a little longer. They wore their 
clothes till they were shabby ; abstained from " papering and 
painting " at the doe season, and only lamented that boots 
would not keep water tight for as long as they were otherwise 
respectable. 
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annually might pass into the permanent endow- 
ment of man, just as if one could grow new fields, 
every generation falling heir to a new world of 
accumulated treasure. But, of the two milhards 
annually poured into this country, much goes out 
of it again without leaving any trace — if it be not 
an evil memory and a bad smell. 

HI. Again, a great deal of the " use " of wealth 
is re-creation of wealth. This is what early 
economists were aiming at when they invented 
the ambiguous expression " productive labour," 
without asking " productive of what ? " ITie food 
in the stomach, the clothes on the back, the roof 
overhead, may all be the means by which a 
man goes on doing his work and creating more 
wealth than he consumes, fulfilling his economic 
duty of supporting himself, and, besides, leaving 
the world richer than he found it. Just as seed 
sunk itx the earth is consumed as seed, and passes, 
in the course of months, into grain, so exactly with 
the wealth tliat is used up in sustaining the life of 
the worker. The Necessaries of Efficiency, accord- 
ing to Professor Marshall, even for the unskilled 
town labourer and his family, include " a well- 
drained dwelling with several rooms, warm cloth- 
ing, with some changes of underclothing, pure 
water, a plentiful supply of cereal food, with a 
moderate aUowance of meat and milk and a httle 
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tea, etc., some education and some recreation, and, 
lastly, sufficient freedom for his wife from other 
work to enaUe her to perform properly her 
maternal and her household duties. Any stinting 
of this consumption is not economical but waste- 
ful." This consumption, which may be put down 
roughly at 26/- a week, is " necessary," if the 
worker is to re-create the 26/- worth of wealth 
he takes out of existence. The working life, in 
£act, describes a circle — wealth continually pas^ng 
out of one form into another.^ Contrasted with 
this is the using up of wealth by the non-worker ; 
like steam in a kettle, it blows away into the air, 
and there's an end on't. 

X said a few pages back that I was arguing only 
for responsible consumption, not for the moment 
suggesting how a man should consume. I venture 
to think, however, that, from this brief anals^sis 
of the various forms of consumption, the direction 
which responsible consumption is bound to take 
suggests itself to any one who has a mind to let it 
weigh with him. If there is consumption which 
calls in circles to consume with the spender ; if 
there is consumption which does not " wear out " 
but leaves a balance for others to wear ; if there is 

1 1 am vain enough to refec to the rtiikiiig analogy of the 
troQt lying with its head to the cortent in my DistribuUon 0/ 
Income, p. 48. 
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consumption which re-cxeates as much wealth as 
it destroys, it is at once evident that, by deliberate 
choice, a man may, without any unreasonable 
sacrifice, add indefinitdy to the wellbeing \rtiich 
is the ultimate object <^ wealth. And most men 
who once see this, will act upon it. 

But if taking thought in any of these wajre is 
considered to be out of court with the ordinary 
consumer, because it involves a certain amount of 
disturbance and sacrifice — even if it be no un- 
reasonable sacrifice — I want to call attention to 
another economy suggested by conscience, and 
yet one that does not involve any sacrifice. If 
men became responsible in their use of wealth, 
the very fact of giving attention to the matter 
would, I think, instantly put a stop to Waste — 
and by Waste I mean destruction of wealth 
which does not benefit, or satisfy the wants 
of, anybody.! 

* I am not going to take up time with what is, of course, 
an interestuig and suggestive subject, the consumption of 
wealth in forms of luxury, which give a, doubtful or question- 
able return in benefit. Evidently there is a hne where Inxoiy 
is not only senseless but immoral ; but where that line should 
be drawn would need an elaborate discussion. Moreover, I 
grant that even the word Waste requires definition — what 
wonid be waste at one time and in one set of drcumstances 
is not waste at anotbei. But no one, I think, would quarrel 
with the proposition, which is enough for my argument, that 
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Once we get rid of the idea that the only moral 
duty incumbeat on the possessor of wealth is to 
spend his surfdus in " giving employment," we 
come in sight of the fact that, however difficult it 
might be to condemn waste in a world where all 
were well-ofi, there is no such difficulty where 
something like a third of the male adult wage- 
earners are getting less than 25/- a week. The mere 
statement surely carries conviction of my point and 
need not be argued. With all our milliards, we 
cannot afford waste. When others are in want of 
so many things, waste is — frankly — immoral.' 

Unfortunately, no one, it seems to me, appre- 
ciates how much wealth is poured " down the 
sink " by the richer classes, till, by a turn of 
fortune, perhaps, he requires to " economise." He 
discovers that the dishes for two are four times 

there is such a tlung as consnmpttoii nhich benefits nobody. 
That I caU Waste. No Ituniry is culpable — objectively, though 
it may be snbjectivety^-which passes into life — giving power 
of woik. But if it is mere " indulgence " it is a total loss. 
" Perhaps." says Professor Marshall," ^100,000,000 annually 
are spent even by the working classes, and ^400,000,000 by the 
rest of the population of England, in ways that do little or 
nothing towards making life nobler or truly hapjuer." 

I No one would question this in time of war when a banquet 
in the West End — unless to soldiers— might require pohce 
protection. What ground is there for thinking that waste is 
of no moral importance when the whole wealth of the nation, 
equally divided, would give but 17/1 per week in times of 
peace? 
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what they eat, and, although assured that it is 
all used up in the kitchen, has his doubts if the 
domestics eat cc^d fish, cold potatoes, cold pudding, 
and drink cold tea or ApoIIinaris with the cork 
out. It may even come to his attention that the 
coal he leaves burning in the grates heats empty 
rooms for half the ni^t. Made inquisitive perhaps 
by these discoveries, he overhauls the house books, 
discovers that he could get as much out of life for 
half the money, and sends his wife distracted by 
suggesting that she should " really see to things." 
The patient woman suggests that these small 
economies will mean more sacrifice to her and to 
the children than to him, and hints that he mi^t 
overhaul his own pivate expenses book. His 
club, for instance — when was he last within its 
doors ? does he need to suM>ort three golf courses ? 
was that edition de luxe of his favourite poet really 
necessary for his work ? 

But, before he has gone far, he discovers — of 
course — ^that the serious items of expenditure are 
precisely the ones that he cannot reduce — ^those 
due to a fetich be worships, the position he has 
" set up " in life. He becomes conscious, perhaps, 
that a large " establishment " is a heavy tax on 
his wife's health and happiness. But, even if he 
were willing to go back to a room and kitchen, he 
" cannot have people talking." The large sums 
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go in expenses which mig^t be saved, if he would 
have the courage to say " I can't afiord it." So, 
not having the courage, he ends by makii^ 
himself and his fanuly uncomfortable by small 
economies, and the waste goes on. But he at 
least has seen what waste is. 

Now I venture to think that the same zeal for 
retrenchment — and the actual pleasure a Scots- 
man finds in it — might be roused if conscientious 
persons realised that the world is yet poor ; that 
what they thoughtlessly throw away might keep 
others alive ; that what they spend in meeting 
trifling wants might be spent in satisfying urgent 
ones. A moral man could scarcely sleep warm of 
nights if he knew that his son was shivering out- 
side — could scarcely enjoy his dinner if hungry 
eyes were glaring through his windows. Cannot 
we exercise a little imagination and see that our 
brothers are ^vering on the Embankment, and 
our sisters hungry on the old flags outside our 
windows ? Gi^jjn^jijDoWe jabject in^econo- \ 
misin g, and he wifl,_3aite^eix,.jgp fyrth^r than I 
he^ee^. " Luxury," said my old master, "can i 
only be enjoyed by the ignorant ; the cruellest I 
man could not sit at his feast unless he sat 1 
blindfold." 

For the credit of humanity, however, I hasten 
to say that the carelessness about waste very 
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often arises from two quite distinct and reasonable 
doubts : (i) as to whether, and how, the wealth 
saved by giving thoi^ht to waste can get down to 
the people in whose interest thought is taken ; 
{2) as to the efiect of cutting down expenditure 
on those who now earn wages by making the goods 
wasted. 

As to the first : It may be granted at once that, 
when wealth has got to the " cold-potato stage " 
— that is, when income is turned into concrete 
goods ready to be wasted — it may be difficult to 
get these goods into the hands of those who could 
use them,* and they may be quite unsuitable for 
the possible recipients. A ball dress that has 
served its brief evening is not of much good to a 
poor woman sufiering from rheumatism, and the 
service of a superfluous footman is not the kind 
of wealth that can be " served " for any better 
purpose. The proper stage at which to check 
waste is before spending, when income remains a 
power in the pocket and can take any concrete 



' Although even here a great deal might be done by taking 
thought. It grieves my economic mind to see perfectly good 
human food poured into the pigs' diah when it might form a 
very decent breakfast to a tramp. In toy native city one of 
the most beautiful forms of religious devotion is that shown by 
the little Sisters of the Poor, who give themselves to thfr 
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Tlie question is sophisticated by the common 
experience of charity, that unregulated " giving " 
generally pauperises the recipient. And I grant 
freely that, if the result of limiting his expenditure 
to the things that really matter, is to send our 
rich friend into the slums with pocketfuls of 
coppers to be scrambled for, we had better have 
left things alone. If they stopped extravagance, 
for the moment, I daresay many super-tax people 
would " not know what to do with their money." 
But will any man write himself down so destitute 
of ideas as to say that, having made up his mind 
to spend £1000 less on himself, he cannot dispose 
of the ;^iooo except by pauperi^ng others ? The 
vice of unregulated charity is the giving without 
knowledge. But has not every man a circle of his 
own within which he could indulge in the luxury 
of giving without danger — ^people he could help 
in countless ways just because he knows them, and 
their circumstances, and, it may be, their weak- 
nesses ? Has not every one felt now and then, 
" I could give tips to Mr. Carnegie in getting rid 
of his mcmey," meaning that, among the people 
he knows, he could give without harm ? 

But take the worst case. Suppose that our 
rich man so much mistrusts, not only himself but 
other people, as to confine his conscientiousness 
to not spending, what happens ? He leaves 
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money on deposit at some bank, and, as the bank 
at least will not leave it idle, this means calling 
in the whole world of industry to aid him in 
employing it. In other words, the surplus then 
goes to swell the great fund of capital seeking 
emplosmoent. This means " cheap capital." And 
is capital not wanted for all manner of things ? 
If capital, as I said, has its chief form in the 
" iron slave," can there be too great multiphcation 
of this slave ? Was not the rise in the rate of 
interest before the war, which wjts such a remark- 
able phenomenon to anyone acquainted with the 
confident anticipation that the rate woiild fall 
with time to 3 per cent, or lower, due greatly to 
the fact that new countries, and old ones devas- 
tated by war, were making greater demands on 
capital, and limiting its supply here for purposes 
of unquestionable utihty to the community? 
And now that the war has swept away so many 
miUions of capital and raised the rate of in- 
terest for so many years, is not the man who 
saves again — as in the old conception — a public 
benefector ? 

As to the second : I have no mind to minimise 
its seriousness. To stop buying particular goods 
and services is to strike home at those who provide 
them, and, if the occupation is a specialised one, 
as so many trades which cat^ for the rich are, it 
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comes very hard on the worker.^ And, if a m an 
has embraced the paralysing idea that, far from 
benefiting humanity, he is actually taking the 
bread out of the mouths of the workers, he will 
never save. It may be suspected, however, that 
there is sometliing wrong in the argument when 
one notices that it would stop any and every 
change of demand. It is the ailment of the 
Vested Interest which has stood in the way of all 
reform from the Com Laws downwards. On a 
great scale we see it at the end of every war, when 
entire industries, which have been set going and 
working double tides to turn out the means of 
destrojTng life and property, suddenly find their 
occupation gone. If any large body of persons 
gave up the use of hquors, it would spell immediate 
loss to the barley growers of Scotland and the 
thrifty vignerons of the Loire, to wine merchants 
and public houses, to distillers and brewers, and 
to those who put up the buildings and supply the 
machinery for such industries. But no one has 
seriously proposed that war should continue in 

' That mOTning (jth Aagust, 1914) when the war of the 
nations was declared, and I told my caddie that I was going to 
carry my own duba, and the httle chap tnmed away witfaont 
a word as if I bad struck him, it gave me a grim insight into 
what " economising " was going to mean — and a strong desire 
to call down fire from heaven on those who — as a matter of 
conscience, no doubt — thought they had a right to stop God's 
own workiI^; world. 
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order to " give employment " to soldiers, or 
drunkenness be encouraged because it is " good 
for the trade " ; or the wells be poisoned to 
provide occupation for nurses and doctors.^ 

Can anything be more paradoxical than to say 
that wealth should be wasted in order that people 
should hve ? 

But two things at least may be remembered. 
The first is that the disturbance to trade caused 
l^ " economising for conscience sake " is likely, 
for a long time at least, to be a very small one. 
An eccmomist who argues fat the conscientious 
direction of spending and consuming has to count 
on too much inertia and selfishness to have any fear 
as to its effects in throwing people out of work.' 

> " This will never do, Hajji. The smallpox has always been 
a comfortable source of revenue to me : I cannot afiord to 
lose it because an infidel chooses to come here and treat ns 
like cattle. We cannot allow'him to take the bread ont of onr 
months, Hajji Baba of Ispahan." 

*"The notion," says Mr. Hartley \inthers, bitteriy and 
tmly, " is so moch engrained in the minds of the rich that it 
is thdr duty to spend their money freely and the middle class 
is so sturdily convinced that an extravagant scale of living 
is a sign of prosperity and respectability and distinction, that 
we need cberish no snch apprehension." In this connection, 
see bis Poverty and Waste, where he argaes, in a refreshingly 
notechnical way, that, as the output of goods and services at 
any moment is limited by the amount of labour, cafutal, and 
law material that is to be had, all expenditure on Inxnry 
stifiens the price of articles of necessity and makes the itm^le 
of the poor still harder. 
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The second is that the money — and the wealth 
at the back of it — ^which may thus be economised, 
is still there. A man who refrains from wasteful 
ezpendittire is likely to spend the same sum in 
ways that are not wasteful ; and, at the worst, 
as I say, it will go into the hands of those whose 
interest it is to find it employment. 

Thus far of responsibility in the held of Con- 
siimption. It seems to me no great thing to ask. 
It suggests no overturn of our economic system — 
no interference with economic laws — no need for 
rewritii^ text-books, except to put more emphasis 
on the side of Demand, and give a more adequate 
analysis of Consumption and its effects than 
En^sh economists have generally done. The 
whole world of supply has always been aware 
that changes in demand were to be expected. 
They form one of the ordinary risks of business. 
Every warehouseman who stocks goods for the 
London season knows that a death in the royal 
&mily will make half the goods in Regent Street 
unsaleable. Every purveyor of exciseable goods 
knows that he is in the hands of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer at every Budget. Every 
temperance crusade strikes a chill to the heart 
of " the trade." And all that this particular 
reccmstruction comes to is the substitution of a 
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reasoned and conscientious demand for a thought- 
less and irresponsible one. Some goods would be 
less in demand, others more ; the great mass — 
those which feed, clothe, and house the nation — 
would remain very much unchained. Anjfone 
may estimate for himself what would be the effect 
of rationalising his own consumption — or might, 
perhaps, arrive at a more impartial conclusion by 
suggesting how he would rationalise the con- 
sumption of his friends. Anyhow, it would be 
nothing like the revolution of demand which 
began with the war, when the rapid accommoda- 
tion of supply to the new needs confirmed me in 
the practicabihty of my proposals. Some vested 
interests would suffer, others would gain ; that 
is all. And we may remember that, on every 
reform, some interests have suffered ; but so long 
as the cry of those who were hurt was not politi- 
cally powerful nobody paid any attention. 

I suggest no departure &om " economic con- 
duct " unless the " economic " is conceived as 
the " automatic." It is true that Demand, as we 
generally know it, is almost automatic — ^men and, 
particularly, women demand what they think 
cheap. That this motive is very general, I should 
be the last to deny — an economist takes human 
nature as it is. But the general sympathy shown 
with Sweating Exhibitions shows that great multi- 
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tudes at least would not buy goods if tfaey knew 
that such goods were made by sweated labour. 

It appeals to me because here is a sphere where 
every man who has more than what he considers 
a " Uving wage " may find a field for the moral 
life. Reahsing, I hope, with me, that the pre- 
requisite of better distribution is more production, 
and that the common-sense cure of poverty is more 
wealth or making wealth go further, he need not 
leave reform to those who are pjiid to be re- 
formers, or to " capitalists " who are supposed to 
have money in their pockets sufficient to raise 
wages, or to the State, that impersonation of 
oiu^ves, which is fair game for robbery, and jret 
is considered to be the great source of healing, but 
may give an earnest of his zeal by setting his own 
house in order. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE EESPONSIBILITY OF THE EMPLOYER 

If, however, we ask ourselves how far the Recon- 
struction of Demand, which would come by 
introducing the elements of conscience into 
consumption, would go to meet the evils which 
presented themselves in early chapters, we should 
have to confess to disappointment. 

What it would do is to increase wealth and make 
it go further. By checkup waste, it woiild vastly 
increase the amount available for human con- 
sumption, and, by demanding the right sort of 
wealth, much that is now consumed immediately 
and passes out of existence in the mere selfish 
satisfaction of the individual would be " social- 
ised," either in the way of spreading the use of it 
over circles and successors, or in the way of 
putting it back into the national capital, yieldii^ 
no money income, but giving a real " income of 
benefit " to the community — such as is done when 
a private estate is left at death for a pubUc park. 
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And the reflex influence on the consumers of 
carryingjout a moral purpose in the common day- 
to-day life of spending their income, would, of 
course, be very great. 

But, as regards the other part of every-day life, 
the making of that income, it would not make the 
occupations of men generally better worthy the 
energies of men — except, indeed, in so far as it 
prevented the discouragement and depression of 
feeling that they were spending their lives in 
making things that would better be left unmade.* 

In short, the reconstruction of Demand is not 
enough. To complement it, and to meet the evils 
emphasised in my third chapter, there must be 
some reconstruction in the other " pillar in the 
arch of value," namely. Supply. 

But here we cannot appeal to the whole body of 
producers as w^ did to the whole body of con- 
sumers, for the great majority only obey, and 
must obey orders, and have no voice in the 
matter. We can only appeal to their leaders, 
those who take up the challenge of Dem£ind and 
organise labour and capital to meet it in larger 
en: smaller units, the Employing Class. And here, 

* It wan found ia the old poor-law days that, when paupers 
were sent errands to deliver parcels, and found that they were 
bdog " employed " in carrying stones, they bitterly resented 
it an an insnlt to tbaz humanity. 
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I am afraid, I have to ask more of those who 
control production than I did of those who guide 
consumption. 

In all ages, educated pers(ms have regarded their 
private wealth as a " trust." However much 
birth, and its prejudices, and peculiar ideas about 
Providence have blinded them, they have not been 
conceited enough to suppose that the whole evolu- 
tion of history took place for their peculiar benefit. 
If they held land, and particularly if they were 
honest enough to enquire into their title deeds 
and ask how the necessary source of all living came 
to pass into their exclusive " holding," they recog- 
nised that they had not " made " the land ; that 
they were not absolute owners, but tenants at 
will, holding a lease for life from Almighty God, 
responsible, like their own farmers, for handing 
over their lands to the next hfe-tenant in as good 
a condition as they got them. If they had wealth 
generally, they rec(^;nised, it is to be hoped as 
clearly, that they had not " made " it, but 
acquired it, at least by the co-operation of others, 
and, as the very continuance in existence of that 
wealth depended on other men taking it over 
from them, and reproducing it by using it pro- 
ductively, they could not regard themselves as 
absolute owners, but, equally, tenants for life. 
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This, indeed, was never a creed, nor even a 
conscious belief, although some one now and then 
would remind them that their tenure was pre- 
carious — as when Slaney said: "The main title by 
which the few who are rich hold possession is that 
the many who are not be contented and amused." 

But till Political Economy, theoretical and 
historical, appeared, and was written out for all 
men to understand, people did not bother very 
much about the duties of wealth. Landowners 
accepted their position as heirs of landowners, and 
rich men as heirs of rich men, with even less 
recognition of what the position involved than 
kings accepted divine right. The best of them have 
always, indeed, been very vague as to how far the 
" trust " extended, and very much in the dark 
how to honour it. But, whether it was that 
religion dictated, or whether it was mere human 
kindliness and sympathy with the abounding 
misery around them, or fear of those who worked 
forthem.iftheygavelittle thought to the" trust " 
involved in the consumption of wealth, they have 
alwajrs recognised some sort of moral obligation 
towards the persons they directly employed. 

The landowner, in old times — unless he became 
an absentee, and absenteeism was instinctively 
and universally condemned ' — could not be happy 
' See my Economic Annals, 1831-1830, passim. 
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within a miserable ring of dependents whose rags 
reproached him. The employer of last centiuy 
knew liis men, not only by head-mark and name 
in the mill, but often in their htmies : it was a 
personal grief to him when he had to go on short 
time : he generally worked for stock or at a loss 
rather than dismiss workers. 

But nowadays the personal tie is broken, in 
direct employment almost as much as it is in the 
indirect employment of buying goods, except to 
some extent, one is glad to know, in landowning — 
even there, indeed, so far as the owner is subject 
to the new laws which make him merely a rent- 
charger. This has become almost inevitable with 
the spread of large-scale industry. A teacher like 
myself could have no joy in his daily task if he 
saw only unwilling, uninterested students in front 
of him. But the person who emjdojrs thousands 
finds no sach class to reproach him. Necessarily, 
he delegates the " superintendence " to managers 
and foremen, and devotes himself to superintend- 
ing them. If the only relation between employer 
and employed is what Carlyle aptly called the 
" cash nexus," there is no more responsibihty in 
the " buying of labour " — an expression which 
would have sounded strange to our ancestors — 
than in the buying of any other machinery. And, 
again, wh^e the employer is not a perscm, but a 
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public body or a company — " without a body to 
kick or a soul to save " — no personal relation is 
possible. 

Out of this has come another development. In 
such circtmistances, it was almost inevitable that 
the workers should embrace the idea that their 
interests were bound up fer mwre with their 
fellows than with the " firm " ^ — and, indeed, 
they are right so far, that the interest of continuity 
of employment and good wages is common to all 
workers, while the mterest of the employer may 
often suggest short time or dismissal and reduction 
of wages. Accepting the new relationship, their 
attitude has been " pay me what I am worth " — 
the private feeling being that they were alwajrs 
worth a good deal more than they got, and that, 
by union among themselves, they could divert 
this " more " into their own pockets. 

Hence the atmosphere cS suspicion and hostility 
which cramps and discourages the employer who is 
actuated l^ duty as well as by profit. If the good 
employer is treated with no more consideration 
tlian the bad employer — ^if an attack on the bad 
employer involves the equal and simultaneous 

* Row far the idea of anything desirable in the old personal 
relation haa died from the working man's mind is evident 
enough from his wide acceptance of what he calls " Socialism," 
that is, employment by a bureau. 
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attack on the good, as a matt^ of honour among 
the men, what is the use of bdng ccmsiderate to 
them ? Nay, is it not also a matter of hcoiour to 
the employe to associate himsdf with kis fellows 
and accept the position of the aimed camp ? 

Such being the accepted state of things between 
what is most misleadingly called Labour and 
Capital, it may seem not a little old-^shioned to 
plead for any reccoisid^ation of the relationship. 
As the worlffiTS themselves, the persons chiefly 
concerned, in the long stnj^le of Trade Unionism 
since 1824, have adopted the impersonal attitude 
— as they propose that th«r service should be 
bou^t and sold and treated genially as any 
other commodity is. purely by bai^ain — why ask 
employers to adopt moral responsibility ? Nay, 
would it not be impertinence on their part — ^to 
be resented as paternalism or patronage ? It is 
at all times difficult to regard a man as a brother 
if he disowns the relationship. 

I grant all this. All the same, I am sifraid to 
look forward to a future of this mechanical con- 
nection. There is an old saying that a partnership 
is as intimate a relation as a marriage, and, in the 
inevitable partnership of labour and capital, it 
seems to me that the impersonal relation is most 
dangerous. 

For, first, Capital needs Labour. The hapless 
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position of a boycotted landlord suggests all I 
want to emphasise. Those who are so sfaort- 
s^ted as to think that the virtue <si their fathers 
in saving wealth instead of spending it absolves 
them from care about a Uving, should remember 
that the power of these savings to yield an income 
depends on the co-operation, compulsory or voltm- 
tary, of the working man. Once a day the richer 
classes could compel labour by enslaving it. Later, 
they could tempt it. What is to happen if they 
cannot even bribe it ? The smallest trade dispute 
has within it a menace to society. The present 
war has shown in countless ways that every 
industry depends on dozens of others, and every 
one knows that the smooth running which allowed 
so many of us to have unimpaired incomes was 
greatly owing to the &ct that the " claims of 
labour," for the moment, gave way to the higher 
need of saving the country. But was it not the 
boast of the new triple alliance of Transport 
Workers, Miners and Railwaymen, just bdbre the 
war, that they could "hold up" all the indus- 
tries of the country ? Those who denounce the 
wickedness of a " general strike " would do well 
to anticipate its lesson without waiting on the 
carrying out of the threat. For, if labour could 
remain cm strike long enough, capital would turn 
to withered leaves. 
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And, second, Labour needs Capital. Capital is 
the accumulated wealth of the past, taking the 
shape, for the most part, of Power. Just as 
Crusoe by accident fell into possession and dis- 
posal of a fruitful island which his labour was to 
turn into an abundant source of wealth, so does 
every generation of men in Great ^itain &J1 heir 
to an island — ^not " as God made it," but recon- 
structed and crowded with all the new resources 
which we caU Cajntal. No one has ever tried to 
imagine what it would mean if man was now to 
refuse to work on these and with these resources. 
For labour, then, to think that it does not need 
capital is to try to think out of existence that 
great heritage of the past which gives labour its 
opportunity — the chance but for which the work- 
ing man would be as poor as the savage. 

These two, then, being helpless without each 
other, the future of the coimmmity depends on 
them working with and into each other,* and the 
issues are too tremendous to be left to trials of 
strength. If they are not to be regulated by a kind 
of martial law from above, they must be regulated 

' "A question of relations between Labour and Capital is 
like a qnairel between two halves of a pair of sdssoTS. If 
they hitch themselves apart and hack notches out of one 
another, every hack that they make lessens the cutting power 
of the pair when it is finally joined together again, as it must 
be some day." — Withers, Pov^iy and Wait*, p. ii. 
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by conscience. In these circumstances, whether 
it be recognised or not, a special responsibility to 
the nation rests on those who take on themselves 
to bring the two together. Personally, I count it 
the noblest professicm of all, though, as a rule, it 
is taken up from anything but the noblest motives ; 
and what I ask is — ^just this and no more — ^that 
the tradition of the professions be transferred to 
it — the noblesse oblige of hving for their work and, 
if necessary, djdng for it. If an employer have 
any faith in the well-worn analogy of an " army 
of industry," he must believe in the necessity of 
Captains of Industry, who think first of their 
country and of their men, and only second of their 
pay. 

But the Employer, as I conceive of him, must » 
recognise three things which I confess employers 
are a little slow to recognise : (i) that the " good 
employer " is not altogether common ; (2) that 
even the good employer is not always the en- 
lightened good employer ; (3) that, in any case, 
the good employer has to meet the competition of 
the bad. 

He must take the sins of his order upon himself 
and win back the confidence that meanwhile has 
disappeared. His task to-day, in fact, is very 
much that of a philosopher-king who comes to 
his throne after many da3'5 of misrule by his 
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predecessors. He has no divine right to his 
honourable position but that he govern divinely. 
And, if I am not mistaken, the first thing that will 
test his worthiness for the high ofKce is the atti- 
tude he takes to Trade Unionism.* 

I am not sxae that it is always recognised that 
Trade Umonism has a history. My researches 
seem to confirm the statement that, for several 
generations after the start of the Factory System, 
it was the accepted view that wages could not 
rise above the level of subsistence, although I 
think it was as much recognised that " subsist- 
ence " was not a level of bare hving but a gradually 
rising one. In other words, the amount of wealth 
which " naturally " fell to labour was to rise, for 
the most part, with improved environment and 
conditions, including, perhaps shorter hours, and 
also with the greater power of money over the 
quantity and quality of necessaries and comforts. 
Even if it were true that money wages did not 
rise, it was pointed out that the working man, at 

> I am afraid Trade Unionisia is a tbing which the an- 
legenerate employer cannot nnderstand, and I should 
earnestly recommend him to a preliminary conrse of reading 
in labour and socialistic ionmals. There be will, of course, 
find only one side, but it will be a side which he has never 
realised, and, by his difficulty in understanding it, he may 
suspect that the worker has as much difficulty in understanding 
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the worst, was getting his sliare in an improved 
living — ^life was becoming easier for him. 

Now, suppose all this were true, and that, 
somehow or other, labour could not increase its 
proportion in the division of product at the expense 
of the other factors, and that this was all that 
labour, qua labour, could e:q)ect of economic 
pn^ress, the working man felt that such a wage 
did not give him a secure basis for taking on 
himself the ordinary responsibilities of indepen- 
dent married life. For, first and most important, 
no continuity of this subsistence wage w^s assured 
him. He got it only when " in work," and the 
having or losing of his job did not depend wholly 
on his hard work, or conscientiousness, or this or 
that on his part, but on fluctuations of trade which 
seemed to him, in his ignorance, no doubt, very 
much in the hands of the employing classes, just 
as, in the misery of a European conflagration, it 
seems to the people as a whole that the issues of 
peace and war are in the hands of kings and 
emperors and unnecessary people of that sort. 
And, second, were this subsistence wage all that 
could be expected, it was not secure against the 
actions of employers whose one thought was — 
cheap cost of production. The working man in 
the past was driven wild by the action of those 
employers — mostly, I think, " small men " who 
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had risen from the ranks and had no tradition of 
their order — ^who, at any moment of difficulty, or 
when pressed on by competition, took the easiest 
way of reducing costs — reducing wages. 

For the former, Trade Unionism had no remedy 
{although it had the alleviative of the out-of-work 
fond), and probably it is this that has inclined 
the worker so strongly towards the specious idea 
of emplojonent by the State. For the latter, it 
put forward the Standard Wage — ^the principle 
that, come what might, the weakness of the 
human factor (his chief weakness being the noble 
one of the claims of wife and children) would not 
be allowed to make a reduction of wages the 
" easiest way." So the working man adopted the 
policy, and carried it into effect by combination 
and collective bargaining, that, at some point or 
other, there should be an irreducible minimum of 
this particular cost, the Standard Wage, based, 
more or less consciously, on the conviction that 
the pubhc had it in its hand to pay such a price 
for goods as allowed this minimum — or else had 
better do without them. 

The Standard Rate, then, which the Trade 
Unionists put forward, was not a minimum wage 
determined by the necessaries of mere subsist- 
ence ; there was no occasion, in the circumstances 
of the nation, that it should be so ; and, besides. 
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they well knew that, if it were, employers would 
adopt the fixed idea that it was all that labour 
aspired after. or was entitled to. Nor was it the 
wage wliich the best workers were entitled to. It 
was only, as I say, an irreducible minimum, based 
on what the workers conceived to be an entirely 
justifiable position ; namely, that the public 
should not get, or expect to get, goods at a price 
which would not pay a decent living to the great 
average of the people employed. 

And it was claimed by the educated exponents 
of Trade Unionism that the Standard Wage, so 
far as it carried out this theory, was a protection 
of the good employer against the bad, inasmuch as 
it prevented him being undersold by a reduction 
of cost wliich he was not willing to follow. The 
weight of this consideration will, I should think, 
be fully admitted by all enlightened employers, 
unless where their view is prejudiced by conduct 
on the part of Trade Unions which forms no part 
of the above theory. 

What I am trying to suggest by this disquisition 
on Trade Unionism is that the function of the 
Employer has become ever so much more complex 
and responsible than it was, and really requires for 
its conduct very special qualities, including, I may 
say, an extraordinary amount of patience with, 
and understanding of, those " employed." 
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The times have changed. As late as the 'forties, 
life for most men in an old coimtry was a single 
for mere subsistence, consequent on an increasing 
popiilati<m £ind a slow-growing national income. 
The general view then held was probably that which 
I find in a speech dehvered in Parliament in 1840 
by H. J. Baillie, the Member for Inverness-shire. 
He was arguii^ that the abolition of the Com Laws 
would produce no great or permanent relief to the 
working classes ; " cheap food was not the greatest 
blessing that could be conferred upon a people 
unless it was accompanied by high wages — ^which 
was impossible." " It was a melancholy fact," he 
continued, " that, in all Iiighly populous countries, 
the great body of the people would only be able 
to obtain w^es barely to procure themselves the 
necessaries of life, and that no laws that could be 
devised, and no alterations or changes in our fiscal 
regulations would permanently alter that con- 
dition. It was one of the greatest defects d 
modem civilisation — of the boasted civilisation 
of the present day, that it had no tendency to 
increase the hairiness or to lighten the toils of 
the great body c^ the people ; on the omtraiy, 
as yet, it had increased them." 

In such circumstances, economists and states- 
men who were convinced of the hopelessness of the 
case felt that the paramount necessity was to 
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remove and prevent every hindrance to enterprise 
and industry, and encourage, almost at all costs, 
the producticm and accumulation of wealth, trust- 
ing that, as the stream of wealth grew, it would 
broaden, and finally flood the whole population 
with comfort and ease. The Employer — ^that is, 
the man who was willing to risk his money in 
organising labour and capital to make goods to 
sell — ^was a public benefactor, supersedit^ the 
traditional landowner in the popular admiration. 
But now the community is rich enou^ to have 
got rid of that old Giant Despair, that poverty is 
a " natural state " which only some few escaped 
by birth, or privil^e, or some other happy chance. 
The national evolution has a close parallel in the 
individual case. It is the commonest of ex- 
periences that, when a man has a small income 
depending for its continuance on his life and 
health, and has a wife and children depending upon 
this precarious income, he can think of nothing 
else but of making liis income and, if possible, 
increasing it. Press him a Uttle further, and he 
will stoop to any meanness — ^perhaps even to 
crime — to preserve them ; they are his heaven 
and his hell. It is only when their hving is assured 
that he can aflord to think of his larger family, the 
community. So is it now with the nation. It has 
time and opportunity to think and ask questions. 
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and make experiments with a view to the higher 
aims of humanity. What was good enough for 
the nineteenth century is not good enough for the 
twentieth. 

And the new — iind wholly natural — demand of 
the masses in these new circumstances is that the 
Employing of the People should be divorced from 
selfish, perhaps antagonistic, interests. Where a 
man enters the " services," he is seeing of his pay 
so long as he behaves and is fit for his work, and he 
gets a pension. When a man enters my pro- 
fession, it is ad vUam aid culpam. Why should it 
be otherwise, is the cry, with the working man ? — 
particularly since all are bound up in the one 
bundle of the economic life, and the rich would 
not be rich unless the poor fetched and carried. 
The life of the commonest is too sacred to be left 
to the chance of his getting the ear of some 
emplojrer who has an " interest " in finding him 
a place, and may, subsequently, have an interest 
in taking it from him. 

The demand, to my mind, is so reasonable that 
I would rather help its expression than suggest 
doubt. But, as an honest man, I must point out 
that the favourite analogy of an " army of 
labour " is misleading. The position of an axmy 
and the portion of the working classes is very 
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difierent. How very difierent may be seen at once 
by supposing that the whole male population at 
the age of twenty-one was drafted into the anny 
for the rest of their working life. Where would 
the pay come from ? 

The differential fact is that the great working 
army of the community makes its own pay. They 
are not paid, as soldiers are, from a national chest 
which the community contributes to fill by paying 
their taxes. Our army is a first charge on the 
resources of the community ; it is a national 
police whose object is to ensure that the rest of 
the community get undisturbed to the work which 
I call " making their own pay." Being so, it is 
a limited body, to the ranks of which only a 
certain number can obtain admission. When the 
ranks are full, recruiting stops. 
And so the demand that the State should 

1 " employ the people " can only mean that it 
<^ organises them to earn their own wages by them- 
" ■ selves creating the things which are given to them 

* as " pay." 

This, indeed, as we know, is quite possible. The 
State already controls large industries, and pajrs 
the workers of the produce of these industries. 
Look at the last Bucket. On the one side, are 
Post Office Receipts, £30,800,000. On the other, 
are Post Office Services, £24,607,000. What docs 
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this mean but that the ;f24,6o7,ooo of 'wa^s, 
salaries, etc., are paid out of the £30,000,000 of 
stamps paid by the public for the service rendered 
by postmen, etc. ? 

It may be that, in time, the State — ^its hands 
forced by the democracy, the majority of the 
eTectors, who, as I suggest, have one common 
interest, and are apt to think it the only one — ^wiU 
tal^e over one after another of the great industries, 
till only the most hazardous are left for private 
employers. Meanwhile, this is &r enough off, 
and, in any case, the sphere of the private 
employer will always be a large one, employing 
millions. 

I come, then, to the point to which I have been 
leading up. It is that, in the reconstruction 
of the producing side of life which I deside- 
rate, where an employer is minded to take himself 
seriously as a public servant and regard his busi- 
ness as a moral duty, of the many motives which 
play upon him, the Emplojdng Motive must be 
given more prominence than it has. 

I emphasise " of the many motives." I have 
said that the Employer's ectmomic function is a 
very complex one. Regarding him as a person in 
command of capital, who takes the risks and the 
management of a business, and supplies the 
organisation in which labour and capital are 
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brought together and made effective for pro- 
duction, there are at least four constituencies 
which have a claim on him : (z) himself ; (2) his 
rivals ; (3) the public ; (4) his workers. 

To any one of these, prominence may be given. 
But all four have to be considered to some extent, 
and an enaployeT who gives the prominence to one 
is not necessarily disloyal to the others. 

For instance, a good case m^ht be made ont for 
the old contrition that, in serving himself, he is 
doing the best for everybody. Refusal to take 
a mean advantage of a competitor, loyalty to 
agreements and understandings, are a condition 
of success in the long run. Again, he cannot make 
a profit at all exc^t by making something which 
meets the public want both as to quality and 
price. Lastly, in shaping his organisation towards 
this end, he follows the well-worn path of substi- 
tution of the most eccmomic factors, and, as I 
have shown, this, logically carried out, forces up 
the human factor into the place that can be filled 
only by a iactor which is human. 

Thus all four interests probaUy converge in the 
l<mg run. It will generally be found that the 
employer who survives in this keenest of all 
competitions — for no other class knows the strain 
of competition as the emplo3rii^ class does — makes 
his own forttme ; is respected and trusted by his 
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rivals ; makes good stufi and sells it cheap ; and 
appears on the " white list " of employers — if 
there is one. 

But, occasionally — ^perhaps inevitably — ^there is 
a conflict where the employer must decide to which 
constitnency he will give the most consideration. 
A struggling employer will think of his family 
first ; there is generally a question how far 
chivalrous consideration of opponents should be 
carried — the same emerges in every game : the 
public is a many-headed beast with many throats, 
and its claims are not always harmonious ; his 
workers — well, are they to be treated as his own 
children or according as they treat him ? 

Now I do not see how it is possible, under any 
conceivable system, wholly to get rid of this 
division and possible conflict of interests, and 
employ the people with sole regard to the interests 
of the people employed. Suppose we take the 
example which commends itself, I think, in many 
respects, where an industry, introduced and estab- 
lished under {Mivate employers, is taken over by 
a Municipality, and a salaried official is appointed 
to " man£^e " the business ; let us see what are 
the motives which play upon him. If I am not 
mistake, we shall find that he has added one or 
two other constituencies whose interests must be 
consulted. 
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(i) The workers certainly get rid of the Em- 
ployer whose self-interest is a speculative one. 
But they cannot get the services of another such 
for nothing. Hie manager will take the office only 
if the salary is as good as the speculative income 
which he could command by private employing, 
and, in all probability, he will leave them for a 
better one — ^if he gets a " call," as the clergy 
put it. 

{2) This official will be, it is to be hoped, a 
gentleman. He will not— even if he were allowed 
— use the giant strength of a public body to crush 
those who compete with it in very much the same 
service — if there are any left. If he makes an 
agreement with them, he will keep to it, although 
it costs money — if there is no loyalty in high 
places, how can the lesser man be expected to be 
loyal to his word ? 

(3) As there can be no "emplojring of the 
people " without employing them to make some- 
thing or do something and paying them wages 
bearing some referraice to what they produce or 
how they serve — and I hope this does not require 
proof— he must justify the quality and price of 
the article or service provided. Only if an entire 
monopoly has been created, and, even then, only 
if the service is a necessary one for which no 
substitute is possible, can he frace the public to 
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take what he sells at the price he puts upon it, and, 
with the best intentions, he will not escape criti- 
cism if the new mmiicipal service compares badly 
with the past private one. If the public has to 
pay more for the very same thing than it used to 
pay in the old days, the extra is an indirect tax 
levied upon them, and, however much " taxa- 
ticm for social purposes " may be in fashion, no 
taxaticm can escape the question of incidence — 
does the tax fall upon those who should pay it 
and in the proportions in wliich they should pay 
it ? In other words, the pubhc has now to be con- 
sidered in two aspects, as consumers of the goods 
and as bearing the risk of making up any loss or 
sacrifice there may be. That great taskmaster, 
the pubhc, win not pay more than it needs. 

(4) How fer, and in what respects, is the 
interest of the worker to be considered compared 
with the other interests involved ? Is continuity 
of work to be guaranteed whatever be the conduct 
and the product of the person employed ? Is it 
to over-ride the old eciHiomic principle of sub- 
stituting the more efficient factor for the less, 
wherever the more economic factor chanced to be 
a form of capital that dispensed with labour or 
took the job from the less skilled ? What is to 
r^;ulate the w^es paid ? Is it the ordinary rela- 
tion of supply and demand for labour, or is it some 
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arbttraiy standard of a wage sufficient to keep the 
worker and his family as they " should be kept " ? 
It is when this wage matter comes up that 
questions press upon one. It will generally be 
accepted that a public body should be a " model 
empIo3rer." But does, or should, a model em- 
ployer pay wages above what can be got out of 
the product of the industry when other necessary 
charges, such as interest of money, upkeep of 
capital, insurance and other fixed cliarges are 
provided for ? in other words, should wages be 
the whole of value of the product except jnivate 
profit — this last being commuted by the salary of 
the manager, or should they be a little more ? 
I am afiraid the ordinary conception of a " muni- 
cipal wage " is that it should, at least, be higher 
than the ordinary wage for the same kind of 
labour outside — ^which, of course, makes muni- 
cipal employment a reflecticm upon every private 
employer who has a seat on the municipal body.^ 
I mean to say that if, as member <^ a munici- 
pality, he votes 26/- a week, and, as a private 
employer, pays 24/-, either the municipality is 
paying too much or he himself is paying too httle. 
If, for some inscrutable reason, he justifies the 

' I wonder if this never occurs to such a member when he 
votes a bigger wage to a park employee, say, than be pays to 
his own gardener. 
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36/-, ^o is it, then, that fays the extra zf- which 
he votes ? Is it the pec^de who buy the service 
and get it chained in the cost ? If so, why should 
they alone be penalised for the emplojrment of a 
privileged ring of work people ? Or is it the rate- 
pa3%rs? Ifso, is this a sufficient reason for keeping 
up the rates ? — and, if it is, this again brings us 
up against the sorely vexed question of the 
incidence of rates. 

The above is very far from exha^isting the 
questions which inevitably arise here, but I need 
not, I think, go further. All I want to bring out 
is that, by eliminating the private employer and 
giving over " the employing of the pe<^le " to a 
disinterested paymaster, we do not in the least get 
rid of the other interests involved in this employ- 
ing. Indeed, as I say, we add other constito^icies 
which must be consulted. No municipal manager 
is absolute and has a free hand. He must obey 
orders from the body which employs him, the 
Municipal Council, and their decision is torn 
between the ctmfficting demands of (i) the par- 
ticular local division which elects them ; (z) the 
whole body of the municipal electors ; (3) the 
whole body whose interests the Council looks 
after, whether electors or not.^ 

> Perhaps it may be noted in passing that I have not 
mentioned that the privileged portion of municipal employees 
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If, then, in the most disinterested form of 
employment which we have yet been able to 
attain to, we do not escape the conflict of interests 
which prevents the municipal employer giving 
exclusive attention to " the emplojrment of the 
people," and if , as a fact, there is marvellously 
little difierence between employment under such 
a system and employment by an ordinary good 
employer, it gives me some confidence in putting 
forward my thesis. It is that in our moral recon- 
struction the Employer should be expected to lay 
the emphasis on the employing part of his 
function. 

And he may do so, I think, if he embraces the 
idea which economists have for some time been 
pressing on him, that to him, in the division of 
labour, has fallen the high duty of organising 
labour to earn its own wages. 

I do not know if the words carry their meaning. 
I have been teaching economics so long that the 
crude idea that w^es come out of employers' 
pockets sounds like an echo of the dark ages. In 
economic theory, a worker is worth the market X 
price of his product. His service is one of the 
costs necessary to the existence of goods. When 
the employer sells the goods which he and all his 

n be refused to anjr 
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factors together have " cost," he gets, rehimed 
to him, all this cost — sellii^ the produce, as it 
were, on conunisdcHi for all those factors. This 
suggests the " economy of high wages." A high 
wage is surely justly earned by one who does that 
service which the wotM thinks worth a high price 
when embodied — enwholed — ^in a commodity, and 
it is at <aice the employer's self-interest and his 
social duty to find for his workers the place and 
the conditions where their labour tells most. 

The name for the Employer which conveys this 
idea is " organiser." The work which the em- 
ployer gets to do from the community, in the 
division of labour, is to " organise " its resources, 
both mechanical and human, so as to serve the 
commimity with good t h i ngs.' 

It is in this organising of the working world 
that we find the motive which must ultimately 
weigh most with the true employer ; that is, the 
one who regards what he does for the community 
as of infinitely more importance than the reward 

' Even in these words comes out the inevitable conflict of 
interests. He has to make goods for the living of the pntdic. 
He has to organise the country's resources to maJce them. 
And it is left to him to fill both of these responsible tasks as 
snits him, with a view to his ovm profit I The employers are 
self-elected leaders in an anny. The nation demands that the 
army defend the cotmtry. The soldiers demand that they be 
led. The officers demand their pay. The objects are not 
incompatible, but they are not the same. 
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he gets for it. I am asking that the leaders of 
industry regard the feeding of the soldiers as of 
equal importance with the defence of the country, 
and that they admit at least that their own pay is 
due cmly as they fill this double position. I am 
askii^ that the wellbeing of the workers be con- 
sidered at least as important as the wellbeing of 
the public — if the employer supplies the latter 
with goods " that are good," he must supply the 
worker with a life that is worthy. 

But this, it will be noticed, I hope, is asking the 
Employer to take himself seriously as a servant 
of the conmnmity — as a professional man. 

Precisely, and why not ? Is not a squad of a 
few hundreds of men or women workers a far 
bigger client^ than any doctor, or teacher, or 
clergyman ever ministers to ? If the nation can 
get the best brains of the country for a professional 
salary, why, in heaven's name, may we not expect 
the same of an Employer ? If, when the country 
called, we could get soldiers and sailors from any 
and every class, and from every colony, de- 
pendency, or protectorate of the Crown, why 
think that the Employer alone must be tempted to 
the greatest service of all, the Employing of the 
People ,? 

But here again I must not ask too much and 
defeat my own end. In last chapter, I did not, 
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I think, ask any unreasonable or unbearable 
saciifice from responsible consumption. In the 
preset case, I must not ask a sacrifice on the 
part of production which production will not bear. 

Although I am laying an emphasis on one part 
of the Employer's function and giving it the 
predominant clai m of conscience over the others, 
I have no thought of putting the others out of 
sight, and, indeed, they will not be put out of sight. 
jTist as the model employer would soon lose his 
place if he sacrificed the service to the workers, 
and tried to make good wages an excuse for bad 
work, so, equally, would he soon disappear if be 
sacrificed himself to the workers and found paying 
the cost incompatible with earning any profit. 

In case, then, I should be suspected of dream- 
ing impracticable dreams, let me point out two 
examples of employers — one taken from the early 
days of the Factory System, the other from the 
present — who put this employing motive first, 
and yet without comi:^ into hopeless collision 
with self-interest. 

In the twenties of last century, Robert Owen 
conducted his great mills at New lanark — ^which 
all the world came to see — on the principle chF 
making the wdlbeing of his workers his first con- 
sideration. It was in the days when responsi- 
bility to labour — especially to child labour — ^was 
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scarcely thought of as a duty, when, indeed. 
facttny legislation was bitterly opposed by good 
conscientious men on the ground that parents 
might be trusted to look after the interests of 
their children, and when everything was sacri- 
ficed to cheap production. No charge was ever 
made against Owen's truthfulness and single- 
hearted pturpose. And yet Robert Owen's mills 
paid. 

In the present day, we have the example of a 
remarkable group of very various industries who 
have introduced what they are not afraid to call 
" Welfare Work." 

From information willingly supplied me by a 
long list of such firms, I find that there are 
emplosrers who do such " quixotic " things as : 
Taking all applicants from the local Labour 
Exchai^e, and insisting on an educational 
qualification of young persons as an entrance 
to employment ; 
Giving workers every facility — sometimes in- 
deed, compelling them — ^to take continuation 
and technical classes, both during the working 
day and after hours, and working in collabora- 
tion with the educational authorities ; 
Engaging workers only after personal exami- 
nation by partners, or — more strange — by 
outside persons ; 
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Assuring them, practically, continuity of em- 
ployment so long as they do their work, 
suspending rather than dismissing, and 
dismissing <mly after the most serious 
craisideration ; 

Arranging wages and piece-work rates on 
principles made public to the workers and 
revised by their own representatives ; 

Giving pensions at a comparatively early age 
after so many years' service ; 

Introducing a short-hours' week and a longer 
night's rest, arranging for holidays, almost 
eUminating short-time and over-time by 
oi^anisation of stock-keeping ; 

Inviting and rew2irding suggestions for technical 
or personal improvements ; 

Supplying whole-time works' doctors and works' 
dentists, sturgeries, and ambulance stations ; 

Employing professional " social workers " — ^that 
is, women specially trained to advise women 
workers and report on their needs, follow them 
into their houses and minister to them in 
illness, stimulating and warning the slack, 
finding if there is not some other job in which 
they might find more congenial activity ; 

Compelling physical training and physical exer- 
cise, encouraging clubs, .providing dining- 
hails with meals at cost, libraries, baths of 
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all kinds, recreation grounds, gymnasums, 
gardens, even allotments, houses at cheap 
rents, convalescent homes, etc., etc. — carry- 
ing out, when circumstances allow, the idea of 
" the factory in a garden," and making the 
surroundings in which they spend 50 hoiu^ in 
the week as pleasant, healthful, and stimu- 
lating as they can be. 
Now one may think what one likes about all 
this — may think it somehow accounted for by the 
fact that many of the men who do " this kind of 
thing " are Quakers. But what cannot be denied 
is that these men are great employers of labour. 
They do put the emphasis of the complex employ- 
ing junction where I say the emphasis should be 
put. And, yet, they do not neglect the others. 
The goods they produce are, many of them, house- 
hold words — ^that is to say, we show by buying 
that we approve the quality and approve the 
price. Their rivals find them honourable and 
chivalrous in their competition. There remains, 
then, only one other function to be enquired into ; 
namely, do these things pay ? — for, I say it 
frankly, if they do not pay, there is little hope of 
this as a remedy of any extent. 

Well, as a matter of theory, there is a frima-facU 
case that they should " pay," for a great deal of 
the expenditure is reproductive in a real sense. 
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(i) The sj'stem pursued with the human factor 
of production is the same as that apphed to 
machinery ; to give it all the conditions, sub- 
jective and objective, to keep it in " working 
order," On the one hand, the best work can never 
be got from under-fed, anaemic, listless workers. 
If work is not made play, the next best thing is 
attempted — to give as much time and occasion 
for play as possible. On the other, in large-scale 
industries, at least, where there are many different 
occupations within the gates, the cost of pro- 
duction may be kept down by finding the worker 
the emplojmient for which he is naturally fitted,* 
and, where there is no jealousy of the introduction 
of machinery, by putting him in co-operation with 
tools where his activities tell most. 

(2) The old human relationship is established 
between the two classes, and this has a much wider 
effect than the immediate one. It is scarcely 
possible that those who come into daily contact 
with the Cadburys and Rowntrees and Levers — ^to 
name only a few — should conceive of capital as 
" the enemy," or think that the primary duty of 
the working man is to " fight the employers." 

' In Messrs. Cadbuiy's works, there are no less than twenty- 
six skilled trades, raogins from carpentry to confectionery, 
from biscnit-making to biicldaying, and, in twenty-four of 
them, boys may become apprentices at the age of sixteen, 
after being tested by unskilled work and educational classes. 
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Under such relations, there is little, or less, chance 
that the continuity of work, so important where 
the fixed chiirges Eire heavy, will be interrupted by 
strikes.^ 

(3) At least the basis is laid for what I am dis- 
posed to think essential to industrial content, that 
the workers should get some notion of the diffi- 
culties of the employer's task. The idea that 
price, sale, economy, competition, are matters 
with which the worker has no concern — ^that wages 
are paid out of some private fund ndiich the 
employers control, instead of being the equivalent 
of what they themselves contribute to the common 
purse — would be dissipated if employers dared to 
take the workers a little into their confidence.^ 

And, second, as a matter of feet, the leading 
example has been set by firms which, notoriously, 
have succeeded, whether success be gauged by the 
quahty and price of their wares, or by their con- 
\stant growth, or — so far as known — ^by their 
dividends. And sret they are not monopoUes, 

> " The stafi and foiemeo," says Mr. Edward Cadbnry, 
" can give practically the whole of their attention to oi^anis- 
iog their departments, instead of their time and attention 
being absorbed in irritating details of peiaoasJ friction or 
disobedience." 

' What distresses me most at a strike, or threat of a strike, 
is the frank disbelief of the workers that anything more is 
needed than the will to pay what is demanded. 
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which might be suspected of charging to the 
public, in higher prices, the extra cost involved, 
but imdertakings whose soundness is tested by the 
keenest of competition, both in the home and in 
foreign markets. As Professor Ashley has shrewdly 
remarked, the knowledge that goods are made 
under such conditions is " a splendid advertise- 
ment " for the article.* 

What, then, are the chief matters in which 
" employing " of this kind stands out from the 
old? Analjraing the very full information fur- 
nished me, I find the following : 

(i) They take on themselves the charge of 
fitting the worker for the job they ofier, selecting 
at the start young people who are likely to fill 
a particular place in the industrial organism, com- 
pelling them to take advantage of the educational 
opportunities which the State has put within their 
reach, and rewarding those who do. 

(2) Hiey aim at keeping them " in working 
order" by consideration to their physical needs 
and sex weaknesses, and giving them the con- 
dition of as much outside happiness in their lives 
as may be. 

1 On the same priacipk, when I buy my collars for 6d. at 
a CoK>p«tative Store, my satiafactioii at the cheap price is 
not dondsd by the anapicion that they may be the outcome of 
" sweated labour," 
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(3) They have, evidentiy, made up their minds 
that, for labour that is at all mechanical and hard 
driven, the ordinary working day is too Img, 
risked the experiment of shortening hours, and 
found in machinery and organisation the means 
of doing it without diminishing output. 

(4) They have paid at least the Standard Rate 
of wages and, when necessary, taken the workers 
into their confidence as regards new piece-work 
rates. This latter is particularly important in 
dajrs when the apprehension of the worker has 
been aroused, at once by the abuses of " cutting 
rates," and by the knowlet^e that anything that 
saves time is so obviously a gain to the user of 
fixed capital. 

(5) They do not ask the worker to give up his 
loyalty to his class. Generally they woric in 
harmony with the Trade Unions, and do not con- 
sidCT that the " failure of Trade Unionism," which 
its good friend, Hr. Charles Booth, has so fear- 
lessly asserted, is a reason for throwing it aside. 

(6) Most important of all, to my mind, is that 
they have realised, acknowledged, and faced the 
dread responsibility of continuity of employment, 

.^and count dismissEil of a worker too great a 
responsibihty to be del^ated. 

Granted that the occasional loss of a job, throogh 
fluctuations of demand or whatev^ it be, is not an 
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unbearable thing to the higher class of workers 
who have something to fall back upcm — granted, if 
you like, that it is a healthy, perhaps necessary, 
stiinulus in a world of men who seem to have little 
love of work and Uttle forethought, and frankly 
say that only neces^ty nuikes them work the 
week through — ^there seem to me few things more 
horrible than the posdbility of an honest man 
being thrown out of work and havi:^ nothing at 
the week end to feed his family on till he get the 
ear of another employer, rather, indeed, some 
foreman who is not open to the considerations 
which sway thoughtful men. Does any employer 
who, when trade is slacking, dismisses the ordinary 
unthrifty, careless worker — when he knows that 
there will be dif&culty, and that it will take time, 
to find another opening— realise that he is sending 
this man to the poor-house, unless he can " live 
upon " the shopkeepers or find charity, and that 
the very " tramping " in search of a job means 
inevitably deterioration of his working power and 
moral quaUties ? I do not envy the mental state 
of any emplosrer who can face this with open eyes 
and say that it is none of his business. The wives 
and children are everybody's business. To secure 
continuity, indeed, alwajrs means thought, and 
may mean hardship. It may not be possible for 
the employer to keep <m the full tale of workers 
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which he fain would — in such an occupation as 
house-painting, e.g., one sees the ordinary diffi- 
culties. When war, again, suddenly stops all 
demand for certain markets and for certain 
articles, the best system of working to and from 
stock will not secure everybody in employment. 
In such times the " profession " of the emplojr^ 
will be tried, and he must answer to his own con- 
science how far sacrifice is demanded of him.^ 
But, however it be decided, surely anything is 
better than the old-time idea jnlloried by Cailyle 
in " Plugson of Undershot," that an employer has 
no more responsibility in employii^ labour than 
in buying coats. 

All these, to my mind, are very notable achieve- 
ments. They vindicate my assertion that in 
these latter days the " idea of the employer " as 
a professional man, thoughtfully and prayerfully 
recognising a national duty in the employment of 
the people, has been adopted at least by some 
few. 

If, as I have tried to say, employing of this sort 
was merely the hobby of a few rich mea who 

' The stress of the war, when the first impnbe of everybody 
was to ecoDoinise in all expenditares, wakened, I should hope, 
even the most careless to the necessity of sharing the inevit- 
able hardship with those who had shared his prosperity. 
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" could afford it," it would scarcely be worth 
drawing attention to. But if it is acknowledged 
that these men work their business on " economic 
principles " — ^that their success is in no way 
behind that of the traditional cold-blooded 
employer who regards the m a k ing of a paying 
product the <mly responsibility demanded of him, 
but depends on enlightened vien^ of a conunon 
economic interest between capital and labour — ^it is 
merely stupid to think of this as " disguised phil- 
anthropy " — unless, indeed, by " philanthropy " 
is meant making the best economic use of men 
and women. 

We must not, however, be misled into drawing 
deductions from all this which the premises will 
not besir. Here we have employers who put the 
interests of their workers first — as Mr. Edward 
Cadbury says, they " mdeavour to keep in mind 
that the employee has to be ctmsidered an end in 
himself— not merely a good WOTkman but a good 
man " — and yet do not sacrifice either the public 
or their own interests. In all this, there is so much 
of a remedy. The poorest occupation is bearable 
if' the conditions in which it is carried on are 
healthful and do not offend eye, ear, and mind. 
But the question in which I am chiefly interested 
remains. Is there anything here to remedy the 
character of the teork yrtdcti takes up the greater 
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part of the active hours, and, as now carried on, 
prevents the masses of the people from having 
that ftill, free, developing ordinary work for a 
living which is either, as I think, a necessary 
preparation for something better, or may be 
claimed as necessary for that happiness which they 
think their due ? 

While I gladly bear witness to what some 
emplojrers have done to give their workers the 
best wages and the best conditions, it is Mr. 
Edward Cadbury himself who says that, of his 
highly favoured workers, " about 50 per cent. 
mtxst be engaged in imskilled or semi-skilled 
work." Now unskilled work — so fer as it is really 
" unskilled " — is not human work. 

It is work that ought to be — and will sooner or 
later be — relegated to that factor towards which 
we have no moral responsibility. The true function 
of Machinery is to serve man in two ways ; one, by 
producing wealth for him, the other by saving 
labour which does not make for manhood. Om- 
stant, uninteresting, high-pressure exertion is, as 
I have hinted, unnattual. No animal works in 
that way imless we drive it tqr the whip. But 
this continuous exertion is the way of the machine, 
and, in this respect, man everywhere shows his 
inferiority to it, for he cannot work more than a 
limited number of hours on end. It would be 
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mtirely to the advantage of the world if machinery 
could be run for every hour of the twenty-four — 
if wealth were being ground out for us, as it were 
by wind or water mills, whether we waked or 
slept. And this leads to the ciuious corollary that, 
so long as we let man be a competitor for " horse- 
power work," we keep back the former service of 
man, for we discourage that which might be 
working without pause either for sleep or refresh- 
ment. If man is set to mere machine tasks, there 
is constant collision between the interests of the 
community and the interests of the individual — 
the man is over-driven, the machine is xmder- 
driven. 

And, so far as I see, a great deal of the wOTld's 
necessary work will continue to be such as a man 
cannot " find a life " in. No doubt, the man who 
already has a moral purpose will find himself in 
the mere faithful doing of that which has to be 
done, knowing that its end is the wellbeing of his 
fellows.^ But what I am concerned to find is a 
universal working life of such interest and de- 
veloping tendency that it will awake the moral 
purpose in those in whom it has gone to sleep. 

■ Even this, ol course, is denied him where he finds himself, 
while honestly maJdng a wage, engaged in the doing of some- 
thing that had better not be done at all — making some fono. 
of the wealth which Ruskiii pilloried by calling " illth." 
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And so I come to another responsibility of the 
employer as professional man. With or without 
the surromidings and conditions just spoken of, 
the worker should be stimulated and kept alive 
by giving him a lai^er interest in the doing of his 
work and in the result of his work, encouraging 
him to make the best of the position in which he 
is fixed, giving him an interest, too, in stimulating 
his fellows to do their best, and binding up his 
interests with the larger unit in which he forms a 
member — making him, in short, a willing and 
active servant instead of a mere tooth in a wheel. 
It is for this reason that one who has doubts about 
its economic justification, and is shaken by its 
non-success hitherto, may yet approve of such 
expedients as Profit Sharing or Gain Sharing. 

The warmest advocate of Profit Sharing will 
probably confess that there are some weaknesses 
in its theory. Profit is, strictly, the return of one 
of the usual costs of production ; a share in 
distribution due to the rendering of certain anxious 
and responsible services, such as supplying the 
mUls, machinery, and organisation within which 
the various factors are put together to carry out 
the production process, bujdng the materials 
primary and auxiliary, perhaps advancing wages 
before there is any return, finding a market and 
sale for the goods, layit^ far-reaching plans to 
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keep the organisation running, taking all the many 
risks involved, from strikes to bad debts. All this 
is the work, generally, of a highly-skilled class 
who specialise in it. 

Moreover, profit is highly speculative. Its very 
idea connotes " loss." According to calculations 
often made, the majority of employers " &il of 
success," and there is even some probability that, 
v^en the net losses are subtracted from the net 
g£iins, the balance is on the wrong side, and that 
the world, as a whole, gets the emplo3ring service 
done for nothing. 

It would seem, then, that if any but the class 
who now render this specialised service make a 
claim to share in its profits, they must (i) show 
that they take some share in these services, and 
{2) must take on their shoulders the correlative 
of loss. But, as a fact, towards these services, the 
ordinary worker contributes nothing, and, unless 
in those cases where the worker holds stock in the 
firm — in which case he is pro tatUo one of the 
emplo3dng class — no profit-sharing scheme, so far 
as I know, has asked him to shoulder any loss.* 

On the other band, it is open to ai^e that the 
worker, if he is allowed or encouraged, may con- 
tribute to these sn^dces, and, in any case, may add 

' To give the worker something that he produces himseli is 
not giving him profit, but making him "worth" a larger wage. 
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to the distributable total something which cannot 
rightly be cldmed as the economic dae of any 
other factor. He may diminish certain of the 
risks — ^for instance, he may insure, in his degree, 
against strikes by throwing his we^ht against 
them and refusing to join in them. He may save 
superintendence by superintending himself. He 
may watch waste both on his own part and on 
that of others. He may work harder, and more 
conscientiously, systematise the flow of work from 
department to department, and promote good 
working relations generally between the vjirious 
human factors — ^no small service in days when 
even Cabinet Ministers inflame class against class. 
He may suggest and improve. 

The failure of Profit Sharing hitherto ^ is 
probably due to one practicEil weakness and one 
economic one. 

(i) So long as there is a surplus to share, 
the worker will not look too closely into who 

' In 1912, the survivors of nearly 300 profit-sharing arrai^- 
ments since 1829 numbered only 133. The Board of Trade 
Report says significantly that, " in more than half the cases 
of abandoned schemes, the cause seems traceable, not to any 
distinctive feature in the scheme as such, but to the falling 
ofi of business and to the fact that theia were no profits to 
share." It is suggestive that gas companies account for 
33 out of the 133 now in existence, and that gas companies are 
more or less of the nature of monopolies, their shares and 
stock being often classed as " gilt-edged securities." 
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or what produced it. But, if tliere is no 
surplus, he will think it little consc4ation that he 
suffers no positive loss — as the employer does — 
iox he has been putting forth extra enei:gy and 
extra care, and this is unrecompensed I And while 
he is entirely willing to share " unearned incre- 
ment " due to a rise in demand, when there is no 
such increment he falls back on his " efficiency " 
as a reason why he should not suffer loss.^ 

(2) If the extra given as profit or bonus to. the 
worker is proportioned to the amount of his wages 
earned during the year, and the wage is a " rate," 
the strong worker feels that he is defrauded by 
getting only the same share as the less efficient.^ 

^ This comes out pretty clearly in the Coal Sliding Scale, 
in which a kind of rudimentary profit sharing comes into play 
by wages rising and falling aatomaticaUy with the piice of 
coal. Quite lately, July, 1914, the Scottish coUieis strongly 
advocated a four days a week policy in order to keed^ up the 
price. That is to say, they were entirely unwilling to do 
without the " bonus " which the high price:s alone could give 

■ It will, perhaps, be noticed that I make no mention of 
methods which are very often considered as a more logical and 
efiectnat way of attaining the same result as Profit Siiaring. 
snch, t.g; as the preminm bonus arrangement. But so far as 
I see, the only — and, indeed, the intended— effect o{ such 
arrangements is to induce the worker to do more in the same 
time, by which, indeed, he economises the fixed charges of the 
emfdoyer, and very legitimately increases his own wage. But 
mere increase of pay does not lift the horizon of bis life and 
widen his interests — indeed, it may lead simply to more inteoBe 
specialisation of machine tending and greater monotony. 
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I am not, however, concerned with the strictly 
economic theory of Profit Sharing. What I want 
to say is that, whatever one may think of the 
economic justification for the employer sharing 
his function or its reward with the wage earner, 
one might ask employers who are most concerned 
in finding a life for their work people to consider 
if it does not, to some extent, introduce the ele- 
ment so painfully lacking in the ordinary case, 
and give the worker an interest, a hope, and a 
stimulus in his working life quite apart from its 
reward 7 Are we not all agreed that the life of an 
employer does give fhU scope for one who wishes 
to make his trade a profession ? In giving the 
worker, then, some share in the same life, is it not 
doing the best we can for him ? 
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